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EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE HistoricAL MAGAZINE. Beginning in the throes of the 

depression, it made its way very slowly so far as subscribers 
were concerned, and that affected its income from advertising. But 
for the timely aid of a group of friends who formed a guarantee fund, 
it would not have been possible to continue publication. The editors, 
however, are glad to be able to report a steady improvement. The 
number of annual subscribers is growing, largely owing to the efforts 
of our Treasurer, the Rev. Walter H. Stowe, who has been untiring in 
his efforts to increase the circulation. The Editor and his associates 
desire to express their appreciation to the Church press for their kind 
commendations of the Magazine and to not a few of the Bishops and 
Clergy for the interest they have manifested. Many letters have teen 
received commending the double Jackson Kemper number. The 
Editor desires to state that owing to his absence abroad that number 
was prepared by Mr. Stowe, with the able assistance of Dr. Brydon. 
He is greatly indebted to them for their excellent work. A kindly 
word of appreciation is due to the men who, without any financial 
compensation, have contributed articles to the Magazine. All work 
is done by men whose one desire is to awaken real interest in the his- 
tory of the American Church and from the conviction that a knowledge 
of the past is essential to an intelligent understanding of the problems 
of the present. There is yet a vast mass of material awaiting pub- 
lication. If funds were available we could profitably double the size 
of the Magazine, and it is our hope to increase the number of pages 
from time to time. We bespeak the continued and increasing in- 
terest of the members of our Church in this venture. 


’ ‘HE present issue brings to a close the fourth annual volume of 
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THE GENERAL CONVENTIONS OF 1785, 1786 AND 1789* 
By E. Clowes Chorley 


HE Declaration of Independence of 1776 disrupted the Church 
| of England in the American colonies. The Treaty of 1783 
by which Great Britain acknowledged that Independence 
severed the last official link with the English Church. Prior to the 
Revolution the one bond of union in the American Church was the 
jurisdiction of the Bishop of London acting through his Commissaries. 
That jurisdiction ceased practically in 1776; technically in 1783. 
The parishes were thrown upon their own meager resources. 

The Church was ill-equipped to meet the new day. For her 
clergy she had depended upon the arrival of missionaries from Eng- 
land and the sending of her candidates for Orders to England for 
ordination. That could no longer be done. With the advent of 
the Revolution many of the loyalist clergy returned to England; 
others migrated to such British colonies as Nova Scotia. Not a few 
who remained ceased to officiate, and we have the authority of Bishop 
White for saying that ‘‘the doors of the far greater number of the 
Episcopal Churches were closed for several years.”! For a time he 
was the only resident minister of this church in the entire State of 
Pennsylvania; in Massachusetts there were three. During the Revo- 
lution there were not more than eighty parochial clergymen north 
and east of Maryland, and with the exception of a few strong parishes 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Newport, Rhode Island, 
most of the clergy at work were dependent on the bounty of the 
English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. 
Owing to its Charter which limited its operations ‘‘to the plantations, 
colonies and factories belonging to the kingdom of Great Britain,” 
the S. P. G. was not only unable to send missionaries to the newly 
established States of America, but was also compelled to withdraw 
the stipends of those already at work in the United States.2, Without 
the Episcopate there could be no ordinations, and the succession of 
the ministry was cut off at its source. Added to all this, the parishes 


*The technical question as to whether or no these Conventions, save the adjourned 
one of 1789, were “‘General’’ Conventions, is not here discussed. 
1White. Memoirs of the Church, p. 17. 


2Beardsley. Life and Correspondence of Samuel Seabury, p. 176. 
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in each State were independent. There was no central authority. 
Hence Connecticut, without the knowledge of the Church in any 
State, save New York, could elect Samuel Seabury as its first bishop 
and send him to England for consecration. Obviously, as Bishop 
White wrote, “It was evident, that without the creating of some new 
tie, the churches in the different States, and even those in the same 
State, might adopt such varying measures as would forever prevent 
their being combined in one common union.’ 

The leaders of the Church agreed that unity was essential, but 
they differed sharply as to the method of its accomplishment. The 
Church in New England felt that the Episcopate was essential to 
unity, and therefore the first step should be to obtain the Episcopate. 
What was then called ‘‘the Church to the South” was ready to or- 
ganize the Church and get bishops as soon as possible. Between 
the two groups there were fundamental ecclesiastical differences and, 
after his consecration, Seabury wrote Bishop John Skinner, jr., 
“Lalwaysfeared . . . thelax principles of the Southern Clergy.’ 
It took six years to bring the two groups together. The situation was 
critical. The first order of the ministry was lacking, and many of 
the faithful were as sheep without a shepherd. Humanly speak- 
ing, without the Episcopate, and without the creation of a common 
bond of union, the Church in America was in grave danger of extinc- 
tion. 

Under these conditions the Church in some of the States took 
independent steps to conserve their religious rights and liberties; 
their property rights and to consolidate their own position without 
regard to the larger issue of union of the Church as a whole. Mary- 
land took the lead in 1780 at a Convention attended by three clergy- 
men and twenty-four laymen. It was at this meeting that the Rev. 
James Jones Wilmer’s motion, ‘“‘Be it resolved that the Church 
formerly known in the Province as the Church of England should now 
be called the Protestant Episcopal Church” was approved. In 1783 
at a meeting of the clergy there was adopted a “Declaration of certain 
fundamental Rights and Liberties.’’ It ran in part: 


“We consider it as the undoubted right of the said 
Protestant Episcopal Church in common with other Chris- 
tian Churches under the American Revolution, to complete 
and preserve herself as an entire Church, agreeably to her 
ancient usages and possessions; and to have the full enjoy- 
ment and free exercise of those purely spiritual powers which 
are essential to the being of every Church or congregation of 
the faithful, and which being derived only from CHRIST 


3White. Memoirs of the Church, pp. 18-19. 
‘Historical Magazine, Vol. III., p. 188. 
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and his A postles, are to be maintained independent of every 
foreign or other jurisdiction, so far as may be consistent 
with the civil rights of society.”’ 


Among the rights thus claimed were the three orders of the min- 
istry; Episcopal ordination and commission as necessary to a valid 
administration of the sacraments, and, when assembled in lawful 
Synod, so to change the Liturgy of the Church of England as befitted 
the change of the Church of Maryland “from a daughter to a sister 
Church.’> Late in 1783 the Rev. Dr. William White, rector of the 
united churches in Philadelphia, outlined to his Vestry a plan for 
creating a representative body of churchmen in Pennsylvania. St. 
Paul’s united with Christ Church and St. Peter’s in appointing lay 
delegates to a later conference. 

Gradually a larger plan evolved. On the 26th day of January, 
1784, the Rev. Abraham Beach, the militant loyalist rector of Christ 
Church, New Brunswick, New Jersey, addressed the following letter 
to the Rev. Dr. White of Philadelphia: 


“New Brunswick, 26th January, 1784. 


Reverend Sir: 


I always expected that as soon as the Return of Peace 
should put it in their power, that the Members of the Epis- 
copal Church in this Country would interest themselves in 
its Behalf—would endeavour to introduce Order and Uni- 
formity into it, and provide for a Succession in the Ministry. 
The Silence on this Subject which hath universally prevailed, 
and still prevails, is a Matter of real Concern to me, and it 
seems to portend an utter extinction of that Church which I 
so highly venerate. As I flatter myself your Sentiments cor- 
respord with my own, I cannot deny myself the Satisfaction 
of writing you on the Subject. 

Every person I have conversed with is fully sensible that 
something should be dore, ard the soorer the better. For 
my own Part, I think the first step that should be taken, in 
the present unsettled State of the Church, is to get a Meet- 
ing of as many of the Clergy as can ke conveniently collected. 
Such a meeting appears to ke peculiarly recessary in order 
to look into the condition of the Widows Fund, which may 
at present be an object worth attending to, but will un- 
avoidably dwindle to nothing, if much longer neglected. 
Would it not therefore be proper to advertise a Meeting of 
the Corporation® in the Spring at Brunswick, or any other 
5Hawks. Narrative of Events connected with the Rise and Progress of the Protestant 

Church in Maryland, pp. 294-296. 
6The reference is to the Colonial Corporation for the Relief of the Widows and 
Children of Deceased Clergymen which operated in Pennsylvania, New York and New 


Jersey. For the History of this Corporation, see Stowe: Historical Magazine, Vol. III., 
pp. 19-33. 
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place that may be thought more convenient; and endeavour 
to get together as many as possible of the Clergy, who are 
not members, at the same time and place. 


A Sincere regard to the Interests of the Church induces 
me to make these Proposals, wishing to be favoured with your 
sentiments upon this subject. If any Thing should occur 
to you as necessary to be done, in order to put us on an equal 
Footing with other Denominations of Christians, and cement 
us together in the Bonds of Love, I should be happy in an 
opportunity of assisting it. 

I am, Reverend Sir, 
Your affectionate Brother, 
And very humble Servant, 
Abraham Beach. 


The Reverend Dr. White, 
Rector of Christ Church and St. Peter’s, Philadelphia.” 


Dr. White cordially approved of the plan, as did Samuel Provoost 
and Benjamin Moore of New York, who thought it ‘absolutely 
necessary.’’ The meeting was held at New Brunswick on Tuesday, 
May 11, 1784, there being present ten clergymen and seven laymen 
coming from New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. After gen- 
eral discussion Messrs. Beach, Bloomer and Moore of the clergy were 
appointed to wait on the clergy of Connecticut “for the purpose of 
soliciting their concurrence with us in such measures as may be 
deemed conducive to the Union and Prosperity of the Episcopal 
Churches in the United States of America.’’ Another committee 
of clergy and laity was charged with the duty of drafting a plan for 
a “Continental Representation of the Episcopal Church, and for the 
better management of the concerns of the said Church.’”’ Before 
separating it was agreed to convene a more representative meeting 
in New York. 

The clerical deputation lost no time in visiting Connecticut. 
On June 19th Dr. Beach reported to Dr. White “‘that the clergy there 
appear well disposed to join the Episcopal Church in the other States, 
in forming Regulations for the government of it, and for preserving 
uniformity of worship.”” They did, however, make objections “with 
respect to Lay delegates,’ remarking ‘‘that they thought themselves 
fully adequate to the Business of representing the Episcopal Church 
in their State, and that the Laity did not EXPECT, or Wish to be 
called in as delegates on such an occasion; but would, with full con- 
fidence, trust matters purely Ecclesiastical to their clergy.” Never- 


7The minutes of this meeting “in ye handwriting of ye Revd. Benjamin Moore 
(since ~ of New York,” and so endorsed by Dr. White, are reprinted in Vol. III., 
p. 7, of Perry’s Half Century of the Legislation of the American Church. 
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theless, the clergy of Connecticut agreed to be represented at the 
New York meeting. 

Just prior to the New Brunswick meeting a conference of the 
clergy and laity of the three Philadelphia churches met at the house 
of Dr. White. Convinced of “ye necessity of speedily adopting 
Measures for ye forming of a Plan of ecclesiastical Government for 
ye Episcopal Church,”’ they were driven to the conclusion “that a 
subject of such Importance ought to be taken up, if possible, with 
ye concurrence of ye Episcopalians generally in ye States.’’® A fur- 
ther meeting was held on May 24. The record states that ‘“‘the gen- 
tlemen assembled, after some conversation concerning a concurrence 
with their brethren in the other States, in means for the preservation 
of their communion,”’ appointed a committee “to consider the matter 
more maturely.’’ A further step was taken in the appointment of a 
Standing Committee of clergy and laity ‘‘empowered to correspond 
and confer with representatives from the episcopal church in other 
States, or any of them; and assist in framing an ecclesiastical govern- 
ment.’’® The really significant thing was that this Standing Com- 
mittee recommended the adoption of the following fundamental prin- 
ciples of a Constitution: 


First. That the episcopal church in these states is, and ought to 
be, independent of all foreign authority, ecclesiastical or civil. 

Second. That it hath, and ought to have, in common with all 
other religious societies, full and exclusive powers to regulate the con- 
cerns of its own communion. 

Third. That the doctrines of the gospel be maintained, as now 
professed by the Church of England; and uniformity of worship con- 
tinued, as near as may be, to the liturgy of the said Church. 

Fourth. That the succession of the ministry be agreeable to the 
usage, which requireth the three orders of bishops, priests and deacons; 
that the rights and powers of the same, respectively, be ascertained; 
and that they be exercised, according to reasonable laws, to be duly made. 

Fifth. That to make canons, or laws, there be no other authority, 
than that of a representative body of the clergy and laity conjointly. 

Sizth. That no powers be delegated to a general ecclesiastical 
government, except such as cannot conveniently be exercised by the 
clergy and laity, in their respective congregations. 


To Pennsylvania therefore belongs the distinction of taking the lead 
in framing the fundamental principles of a Constitution for the 
Church; in recognizing the rights of the laity in such an important 
task and giving them an equal place with the clergy in the councils 
of the Church. It may be safely assumed that the guiding spirit 
8Journals of the Diocese of Pennsylvania, p. 4. 
*Ibid., p. 6. 
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was William White; the more so, as they follow in the main the prin- 
ciples he expounded in his pamphlet, “The Case of the Episcopal 
Churches Considered,”’ issued in 1783. 

The conference in New York met on October 6th, 1784. There 
were in attendance fifteen clerical and eleven lay delegates coming 
from the States of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware and Maryland. Virginia was un- 
officially represented by the Rev. David Griffith. Under the law 
as it then stood the clergy of Virginia were not permitted to send dele- 
gates or consent to any alteration in the Order, Doctrine or Worship 
of the Church. The Rev. John Marshall of Connecticut, who was 
present, announced that the clergy of that State ‘‘had taken measures 
for the obtaining of an Episcopate,” and “until their design, in that 
particular, should be accomplished, they could do nothing.”!® 

The Minutes of the meeting were printed in a document which 
Bishop White states ‘‘was in very few hands at the time.’’ Dr. 
William Smith of Maryland presided, and the Rev. Dr. Benjamin 
Moore of New York served as secretary. A committee of four clerical 
and four lay delegates was appointed ‘‘to essay the fundamental 
principles of a general Constitution,” and also “‘to frame and propose 
to the Convention a proper substitute for the State Prayers in the 
Liturgy, to be used for the sake (of) uniformity, till a further Re- 
view shall be undertaken by General Authority and Consent of the 
Church.’"" The Convention recommended that the Church in the 
various States should organize and then unite in a general ecclesiastical 
Constitution. That Constitution was to embody the following 
fundamental principles: 


1. That there shall be a General Convention of the Episcopal Church 
in the United States of America. 

2. That the Episcopal Church in each State, send Deputies to the Con- 
vention, consisting of Clergy and Laity. 

3. That associated Congregations in two or more States may send 
Deputies jointly. 


4. That the said Church shall maintain the Doctrines of the Gospel 
as now held by the Church of England, and shall adhere to the 
Liturgy of the said Church, as far as shall be consistent with the 
American Revolution and the Constitutions of the respective 
States. 

5. That in every State where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated 
and settled, he shall be considered as a member of the Conven- 
tion ex-officio. 

White. Memoirs of the Church, pp. 87-88. 

Perry. Historical Documents Vol. III., pp. 3-5. 
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6. That the Clergy and Laity assembled in Convention shall deliberate 
in one Body, but shall vote separately; and the concurrence of 
both shall be necessary to give Validity to every Measure. 

7. That the first meeting of the Convention shall be at Philadelphia, the 
Tuesday before the Feast of St. Michael next; to which it is hoped 
and earnestly desired, That the Episcopal Churches in the re- 
spective States, will send their Clerical and Lay Deputies, duly 
instructed and authorized to proceed on the necessary Business 
herein proposed for their Deliberation. 


The next few months witnessed the organization of the Church in 
most of the States; and the election of Deputies with instructions to 
govern their conduct. Some difficulty was apprehended in the case 
of the Church in South Carolina, but it was smoothed over with the 
understanding that no bishop should be sent to that State. So was 
the way paved for the first General Convention. 


THE CONVENTION OF 1785. 


On the 27th day of September, 1785, the first General Con- 
vention gathered in Christ Church, Philadelphia. Seven States 
were represented by sixteen clerical, and twenty-six lay Deputies. 
It is worthy of note that Pennsylvania sent thirteen lay Deputies 
and Delaware six. The States represented were New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia and South 
Carolina. William White was president and David Griffith of Vir- 
ginia secretary. It was not a Convention of the whole Church. There 
were notable absences—Bishop Seabury and any Deputies from New 
England. The Connecticut clergy regarded some of the principles 
of the New York Constitution as violating Catholic tradition and they 
would have neither part nor lot in lay representation. They had also 
taken alarm at certain parts of Dr. White’s ‘Case of the Episcopal 
Churches Considered.” Seabury himself strongly disapproved of the 
acts of New York Convention. Writing to Bishop John Skinner, Jr., 
he said: “I cannot but consider this a very lame, if not a mischievous 
business. It will bring the Clergy into abject bondage to the Laity 
& a Bp. seems to have no more power in the Convention than a Lay 
member. Doctrines, Disciplines, Liturgies, are all to be under lay 
control.’ In answer to an invitation from Dr. White to attend the 
Convention, he wrote: ‘I do most earnestly wish to have our Ch’ch 
in all the States so settled that it may be one Ch’ch, united in govern- 
ment, doctrines and discipline—that there may be no divisions 
among us—no opposition of interests—no clashing of opinions.” 


Historical Magazine, Vol. III., p. 188. 
Perry. Historical Documents, Vol. III., p. 81. 
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But all he could do for the time was to wait in the hope that the Con- 
vention would recede from some of the positions taken in New York. 
The Convention had a threefold task—The adoption of a Con- 
stitution; the compiling of a Book of Common Prayer and the secur- 
ing of the Episcopate in the English line. On the second day a com- 
mittee, consisting of one clerical and one lay Deputy from each State, 
was appointed ‘‘to consider and report such alterations in the Liturgy, 
as shall render it consistent with the American Revolution and the 
Constitutions of the respective States.”” The Rev. Dr. William Smith 
of Maryland was chairman. The committee reported in favor of 
omitting the prayer for the Royal family; likewise the petitions in 
the Litany for the King. The prayer for ‘“‘the King’s Majesty” was 
changed into one for ‘“‘all in authority, legislative, executive and 
judicial in these United States,” and that for the “High Court of 
Parliament” into one for ‘‘their delegates in Congress.’”’ The special 
offices for ‘“‘the Happy deliverance from the ‘Gunpowder treason”; 
“the Martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles I’’; the ‘“Thanksgiving 
for the end of the Great Rebellion,” together with the service of 
“Thanksgiving for the beginning of a King’s Reign,” were eliminated. 
The Convention approved this part of the report and resolved ‘“That 
the Liturgy shall be used in this Church as accommodated to the 
Revolution, agreeably to the alterations now approved of and rati- 
fied by this Convention.’”’ But it went further and resolved ‘“‘That the 
Fourth of July shall be observed by this Church forever, as a day of 
thanksgiving to Almighty God, for the inestimable blessings of re- 
ligious and civil liberty vouchsafed to the United States of America,” 
and appointed a committee to draw up a service for that day. The 
committee reported a form of service including the following: 


“Almighty God, who hast in all ages showed forth thy 
power and mercy in the wonderful preservation of thy 
church, and in the protection of every nation and people 
professing thy holy and eternal truth, and putting their 
trust in thee; we yield thee our unfeigned thanks and praise 
for all thy public mercies, and more especially for that signal 
and wonderful manifestation of thy providence which we 
commemorate this day; wherefore not unto us, but unto 
thy Name be ascribed all honour and glory, in all churches of 
the Saints, from generation to generation, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Convention approved the report and resolved ‘“That the said 
form of Prayer be used in this Church, on the Fourth of July for ever.” 
It proved, however, to be an intolerable burden to such of the clergy 
and people as had been Loyalists in the Revolution and was omitted 
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from the standard Prayer Book of 1789.% Had the Convention 
been satisfied with authorizing alterations in the State Prayers, many 
subsequent difficulties would have been avoided. Outside New Eng- 
land there appears to have been a strong conviction that the times 
presented a favorable opportunity for a general revision of the Book 
of Common Prayer, a view emphatically repudiated in Connecticut. 
Prior to the Convention Dr. Wharton of Delaware wrote Samuel 
Parker of Boston, saying: “I think the simplifying of the Liturgy 
should be among the first objects of the Convention. . . . Per- 
haps such an opportunity never occurred since the days of the Apostles 
of settling a rational, unexceptional mode of worship. God grant we 
may improve it with unanimity and wisdom.’’® 

Hence the Convention of 1785 charged the committee to report 
“such further alterations in the Liturgy as it may seem advisable for 
this Convention to recommend to the consideration of the Church 
here represented.’’!6 

The committee took large advantage of this authority and in a 
few days presented a report bristling with drastic liturgical changes, 
most of which Dr. Smith declared ‘‘to have the sanction of the great 
divines of 1689". . . . with such others as are thought reasonable 
or expedient.”” The changes are set forth in detail in McGarvey’s 
Liturgie Americane. Here they can only be outlined. Both the 
Nicene and the Athanasian creeds were omitted, as was also the clause 
in the Apostle’s creed: ‘“‘He descended into Hell.” Many changes 
were made in the Office of Baptism, permission being given to omit 
the sign of the Cross “if particularly desired by the sponsors or 
parents.” Great liberties were taken with the Psalter. What were 
then called ‘‘the cursing verses”’ were left out and entirely new Psalms 
were made up from the regular Psalms. Bishop Seabury denounced 
this as without precedent in the history of the Christan Church and 
described it as ‘‘an unwarrantable liberty.”” The XXXIX Articles 
of Religion were ruthlessly edited and partly by combinations and 
partly by omissions, reduced to XX Among those omitted entirely 
were “Of Purgatory”; “Of the Marriage of Priests,” and “Of Ex- 
communicated Persons.’”” Among the suggested additions were some 
prayers and thanksgivings taken from Jeremy Taylor; an Office for 
the Visitation of Prisoners from an Irish source; a Form of Service to 
be used on Thanksgiving Day, and Forms of Prayers to be used in 
Families, adapted from Gibson, one time Bishop of London. 

This Book was approved by the Convention with the proviso 

“The Prayer Book of 1928 provides a Collect, Epistle and Gospel for Independence 


Yy. 
Chorley. The New American Prayer Book, p. 49. 
16]bid., 1785, p. 18. 
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“That the said alterations be proposed and recommended to the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church, in the States from which there are deputies 
to this Convention.’”’ The changes in the State Prayers were bind- 
ing on the Church; the alterations in the Liturgy proper were “‘pro- 
posed” and ‘‘recommended”; hence the name given to the Prayer 
Book of 1785—‘The Proposed Book.”’ At the closing service of the 
Convention Dr. White read the service from the manuscript of the 
“Proposed Book.” Dr. Smith wrote the Preface; Dr. White com- 
piled the Table of Lessons and it was published in 1786. A com- 
mittee was also appointed to ‘‘prepare and report a draft of an Ecclesi- 
astical Constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America.” Dr. White was chairman. It was read 
paragraph by paragraph, and as finally adopted read as follows: 


A GENERAL ECCLESIASTICAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


1. That there shall be a general Convention of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States of America, which shall be held in 
the city of Philadelphia on the third Tuesday in June, in the year of our 
Lord 1786, and for ever after once in three years, on the third Tuesday of 
June, in such place as shall be determined by the Convention; and special 
meetings may be held at such other times and in such place as shall be 
hereafter provided for; and this Church, in a majority of the states 
aforesaid, shall be represented before they shall proceed to business; ex- 
cept that the representation of this Church from two States shall be suf- 
ficient to adjourn; and in all business of the Convention freedom of de- 
bate shall be allowed. 

II. There shall be a representation of both Clergy and Laity of the 
Church in each state, which shall consist of one or more Deputies, not 
exceeding four, of each order; and in all questions, the said Church in each 
state shall have one vote; and a majority of suffrages shall be conclusive. 

III. In the said Church in every state represented in this Conven- 
tion there shall be a Convention consisting of the Clergy and Lay Deputies 
of the congregation. 

IV. “The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church, according to 
the use of Church of England,” shall be continued to be used by this 
Church, as the same is altered by this Convention, entitled ‘Alterations 
of the Liturgy of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 
of America, in order to render the same conformable to the American 
revolution and the constitutions of the respective states.” 

V. In every state where there shall be a Bishop duly consecrated and 
settled, and who shall have acceded to the articles of this General Ec- 
clesiastical Constitution, he shall be considered as a member of the Con- 
vention ex-officio. 

VI. The Bishop or Bishops in every state shall be chosen agreeably 
to such rules as shall be fixed by the respective Conventions; and every 
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Bishop of this Church shall confine the exercise of his Episcopal office to his 
proper jurisdiction; unless requested to ordain or confirm by any church 
destitute of a Bishop. 

VII. A Protestant Episcopal Church in any of the United States not 
now represented, may at any time hereafter be admitted, on acceding to 
the articles of this union. 

VIII. Every Clergyman, whether Bishop or Presbyter, or Deacon, 
shall be amenable to the authority of the Convention in the state to 
which he belongs, so far as relates to suspension or removal from office; 
and the Convention in each State shall institute rules for their conduct 
and an equitable mode of trial. 

IX. And whereas it is represented to this Convention to be the 
desire of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these states, that there may 
be further alterations of the Liturgy than such as are made necessary by 
the American revolution; therefore the “Book of Common Prayer, and 
Administration of the Sacrament and other Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church, according to the use of the Church of England,” as altered by an 
instrument of writing, passed under the authority of this Convention, 
entitled “Alterations in the Book of Common Prayer, and Administra- 
tion of the Sacraments and other rites and Ceremonies of the Church, 
according to the use of the Church of England, proposed and recom- 
mended to the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of 
America,” shall be used in this Church, when the same shall have been 
ratified by the Conventions which have respectively sent Deputies to 
this General Convention. 

X. No person shall be ordained or permitted to officiate as a Min- 
ister in this Church, until he shall have subscribed the following declara- 
tion, “‘I do believe the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be the word of God, and to contain all things necessary to salvation; and 
I do solemnly engage to conform to the doctrines and worship of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, as settled and determined in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacraments, set forth 
by the General Convention of the Protestant Episcopal Church in these 
United States.” 

XI. This general Ecclesiastical Constitution when ratified by the 
Church in the different states, shall be considered as fundamental; and 
shall be unalterable by the Convention of the Church in any state. 


This Constitution awaited ratification by the Church in the 
various States, and, as Dr. White wrote, “it stood on recommenda- 
tion only.” 
The closing act of the Convention was to consider a plan for 
obtaining the Episcopate from the Church of England. 
solved to urge the Conventions in the various States to proceed to 
The following significant resolution was also 


“And whereas the Bishops of this Church will not be 
entitled to any of such temporal honors as are due to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of the parent Church, in quality 
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of Lords of Parliament; and whereas the reputation and use- 
fulness of our Bishops will considerably deperd on their 
taking no higher titles or stile than will be due to their 
spiritual employments; that it be recommended to this 
Church, in the States here represented, to provide that their 
respective Bishops may be called ‘The Right Rev. A. B., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in C. D,’ and, as 
Bishop, may have no other title, and may not use any such 
stile as is usually descriptive of temporal power and pre- 
cedency.’””!” 


Following this a letter was drafted to the English bench of Bishops 
praying for the Episcopate. 

The letter is one of the great ‘“‘State’”’ papers of this Church and 
is understood to have been written by Doctor White. Expressing 
“an earnest desire and resolution to retain the venerable form of 
Episcopal government handed down to them, as they conceive, from 
the time of the Apostles, and endeared to them by the remembrance 
of the holy bishops of the primitive Church,” they go on to say: 


“The petition which we offer your venerable Body is,— 
that from a tender regard to the religious interests of thou- 
sands in this rising empire, professing the same religious 
principles with the Church of England, you will be pleased to 
confer the Episcopal character on such persons as shall be 
recommended by this Church in the several States here repre- 
sented—full satisfaction being given of the sufficiency of 
the persons recommended, and of its being the intention 
of the general body of the Episcopalians in the said States 
respectively, to receive them in the quality of Bishops.’’'® 


The letter was signed by all the clerical and lay Deputies to the Con- 
vention. Thus ended the first ‘‘General’’ Convention. 


THE AFTERMATH 


The proceedings of the Convention were followed with keen in- 
terest especially by the New England churches which had refrained 
from sending Deputies. The reaction to the ‘Proposed Book” was 
so immediate and so unfavorable that it quickly became evident as 
Dr. White ruefully remarked, that “the labors of the Convention 
had not reached their object.”” Only thirteen copies of the Book were 
sold in New York and Samuel Provoost reported that “we should not 
be able to adopt the book at present without danger of a schism.” 
Pennsylvania and Maryland desired the restoration of the 


17Convention Journal, 1785, p. 25. 
Jbid., pp. 26-27. 
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Nicene creed. New Jersey, while not disapproving of all the 
changes, yet regretted ‘‘the unseasonableness and irregularity of 
them.” Virginia objected to the rubric in the Communion Office re- 
lating to the discipline of notorious livers. Delaware did not even 
consider the Book. Connecticut “took alarm at the proceedings of 
the Philadelphia Convention,” and would hear of no changes save in 
the State prayers. Addressing his Convention in 1786, Bishop Sea- 
bury said of the “Proposed Book,” ‘The time will not permit me to 
say anything of the merit of the alterations in the Liturgy: But, I am 
persuaded, by an unprejudiced mind, some of them will be thought 
for the worse, and most of them not for the better.’ He thought the 
“true doctrine” was left “too unguarded.” He impugned the au- 
thority of any Convention, in the absence of the Episcopate to adopt 
any liturgical or constitutional changes, on the ground that it was 
contrary to the tradition of the Church “‘which was government by 
bishops,”’ and added, ‘‘This government they have degraded, by 
lodging the chief authority in a Convention of clerical and lay dele- 
gates—making the Church Episcopal in its orders, but Presbyterian 
in its government.”” He was particularly disturbed by the deliberate 
omission of the two creeds declaring that ‘‘the excluding of the Nicene 
and Athanasian Creeds has alarmed the steady friends of the Church, 
lest the doctrine of Christ’s divinity should go out with them.” So 
the ‘“‘Proposed Book’’ died, unwept, unhonored and unsung. 

The suggested Constitution fared little better. On general prin- 
ciples it was open to the same objection as the Prayer Book—its 
adoption in the absence of bishops. In particular Bishop Seabury 
raised objection to some of its fundamental principles. He pointed 
out that while a bishop was a member of the Convention ex-officio, 
there was no provision that he should preside at its meeting. He ‘did 
not apprehend”’ that giving the laity a share in the government of the 
Church was ‘the practice of the primitive Church.” But his strongest 
objection was to the Article giving the State Conventions power to 
bring to trial Presbyters and Bishops, and even to suspend or depose 
them. In this he was sustained by the English bishops, who expressed 
the view that Article VIII ‘‘appears to us to be a degradation of the 
clerical and still more of the Episcopal character.’’® Evidently, the 
day of union had not yet dawned, but there was the sound of the wind 
in the tops of the mulberry trees. 


19Chorley. The New American Prayer Book, p. 55. 
20Journal, 1786, p. 36. 
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THE CONVENTION OF 1786. 


On Tuesday, June 20, 1786, a second Convention met in Christ 
Church, Philadelphia. It is officially described as ‘‘A Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the States of New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, Maryland and South 
Carolina.’’ Again the Churches of New England were unrepresented. 
In all there were fourteen clerical and twelve lay Deputies. The 
Rev. David Griffith of Virginia was elected President, and the Hon. 
Francis Hopkinson, a lay Deputy from Pennsylvania, served as 
Secretary. 

The Convention was convened to hear the reply of the English 
Archbishops to the request of 1785 for the consecration of bishops for 
America. That reply was cordial, but cautious. ‘We are now able 
to assure you,” they wrote, that nothing is dearer to our hearts than 
the wish to promote your spiritual welfare, to be instrumental in pro- 
curing for you the complete exercise of our holy religion, and the 
enjoyment of that Ecclesiastical Constitution, which we believe to be 
truly apostolical, and for which you express so unreserved a venera- 
tion.”” 

It appears, however, that at the time this reply was written 
official copies of the proposed Constitution and of the ‘Proposed 
Book” had not reached the Archbishops. But through unofficial 
channels they had heard enough to make them hesitate. Hence they 
added, ‘‘For while we are anxious to give every proof, not only of 
our brotherly affection, but of our facility in forwarding your wishes, 
we cannot but be extremely cautious, lest we should be the instrument 
of establishing an Ecclesiastical system which will be called a branch 
of the Church of England, but afterwards may possibly appear to 
have departed from it essentially, either in doctrine or discipline.’ 
In reply thereto the Convention of 1786 wrote: 


“We are unanimous and explicit in assuring your Lord- 
ships, that we neither have departed, nor propose to depart 
from the doctrines of your Church. We have retained the 
same discipline and forms of worship, as far as was con- 
sistent with our civil Constitutions; and we have made no 
alterations or omissions in the Book of Common Prayer 
but such as that consideration prescribed, and such as were 
calculated to remove objections, which appeared to us more 
conducive to union and general content to obviate, than to 
dispute. It is well known, that many great and pious men of 
the Church of England have long wished for a revision of the 


21Journal, 1786, p. 36. 
2Journal, 1786, p. 36. 
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Liturgy, which it was deemed imprudent to hazard, lest it 
might become a precedent for repeated and improper altera- 
tions. This is with us the proper season for such a revision. 
We are now settling and ordering the affairs of our Church, 
and if wisely done, we shall have reason to promise our- 
selves all the advantages that can result from stability and 
union.’ 


The Convention then proceeded to make some important changes in 
the Constitution as approved in 1785. In the main they looked 
toward the broadening of the functions and powers of the Episcopate 
and were designed to meet the objection raised by Bishop Seabury 
and the Church of England. Article V was amended to make it 
clear that a bishop was ex-officio a member of the General Convention, 
with the added proviso that a bishop, if present, should preside. 
Article VI gave power to a bishop officiating outside his own juris- 
diction ‘“‘to perform,” in addition to confirmation and ordination, 
“any other act of the Episcopal office.” The strong opposition to 
Article VIII, lodging in a State Convention the exercise of clerical 
discipline even to the extent of ‘‘suspension or removal from office,”’ 
was amended by adding the proviso that 


“At every trial of a Bishop, there shall be one or more 
of the Episcopal order present; and none but a Bishop shall 
pronounce sentence of deposition or degradation from 
the ministry on any clergyman, whether Bishop, Pres- 
byter, or Deacon.” 


Article X on Ordination made provision for the first time that all 
candidates for Orders should be examined by a bishop and two pres- 
byters, and exhibit ‘‘testimonials of his moral conduct for three years 
past, signed by the Minister and a majority of the Vestry of the 
church where he has last resided.” 

The Convention then adjourned on call to receive an answer 
from the English Bishops. 


THE ADJOURNED CONVENTION 


met at Wilmington, Delaware, on October 10, 1786. Though the 
Convention lasted only two days, it transacted business of vital im- 
port to the Church. 

The Archbishops wrote: 


“We saw with grief, that two of the Confessions of our 
Christian faith, respectable for their antiquity, have been 


%Ibid., p. 44. 
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entirely laid aside; and that even in that whichis called the 
Apostle’s Creed, an article is omitted which was thought 
necessary to be inserted, with a view to a particular heresy, 
in a very early age of the Church, and has ever since had the 
venerable sanction of universal reception.”™ 


In the hope that this intimation would have its desired effect, the 
letter went on to say that a bill was before Parliament which would 
“empower the Archbishops to consecrate to the office of Bishop, 
Persons, being Subjects or Citizens of Countries out of His Majesty’s 
dominions.”” A subsequent letter stated that this bill had passed 
Parliament and received the royal assent. The only remaining 
obstacle turned on the action of the Convention in relation to certain 
changes in the Prayer Book. To this matter the Convention now 
addressed itself. The restoration of the Nicene Creed received 
unanimous consent. The reinsertion of the clause in the Apostles’ 
Creed, ‘‘He descended into Hell,’”” New Jersey and South Carolina 
voted Aye; New York, Pennsylvania and Delaware were divided. 
The clause was reinserted. Then came the question of the Athanasian 
Creed. New York, Pennsylvania and South Carolina voted against 
its restoration; the vote in New Jersey and Delaware was divided, 
“and so it was determined in the negative.’”’ Before adjournment it 
was Officially reported that Samuel Provoost had been elected Bishop 
of New York; William White Bishop of Pennsylvania, and David 
Griffith Bishop of Virginia, and their testimonials were duly signed. 
David Griffith was not able to take the journey to England, partly 
for lack of means and partly owing to local conditions then prevail- 
ing in the diocese. Later he withdrew his acceptance of the election. 
William White and Samuel Provoost were consecrated Bishops of the 
Church of God in the chapel of Lambeth Palace, London, on February 
4th, 1787. So ended the adjourned Convention of 1787. 


THE CONVENTION OF 1789 


The night of division in the American Church was far spent. 
The day of union was rapidly approaching. Inthe intervening months 
before the next Convention the leaders were coming to a better under- 
standing. Bishop White was diplomatic; Bishop Seabury was con- 
ciliatory; only Bishop Provoost stood aloof. 

The 1789 Convention met in Christ Church, Philadelphia, on 
July 28, 1789, with seventeen clerical and sixteen lay Deputies repre- 
senting the Church in the States of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and South Carolina. Dr. 
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Griffith was present as a clerical deputy from Virginia and the Stand- 
ing Committee of that State officially reported ‘“‘that he had re- 
linquished his appointment as bishop-elect of Virginia, and that no 
person had been elected in his room.” Dr. Griffith died in Phila- 
delphia during the sessions of the Convention. 

For the first time the Church in America had three bishops. 
Bishop White was present and presided; Bishop Provoost was de- 
tained at home by illness, and Bishop Seabury was waiting the course 
of events back in Connecticut. Regardless of the difference of lineage 
the Church had the number of bishops traditionally necessary to per- 
petuate the succession. 

A communication was read from the clergy of New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts stating that they had elected the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Bass, rector of St. Paul’s, Newburyport, as Bishop, and requesting 
the Bishops of Connecticut, Pennsylvania and New York to unite in 
‘“‘consecrating our said brother, and canonically investing him with 
the apostolic office and powers.’’ It was understood that Bishop 
Seabury was willing to co-operate. Bishop White cordially approved 
of the election of Dr. Bass, but felt himself bound by an understand- 
ing with the English Archbishops that America should obtain three 
bishops in the English line before making any further additions to 
the Episcopate. Actually this was accomplished the following year 
by the consecration in London of James Madison as Bishop of Vir- 
ginia. 

Ten Canons were adopted for the government of the Church and 
a change was made in the Constitution providing that when there 
were three or more bishops they should sit as a separate House in the 
General Convention with a negative on the acts of the House of 
Deputies, save when those acts were reconfirmed by a four-fifths vote. 

There remained one obstacle to union. A small group, led by 
Samuel Provoost of New York and Robert Smith of South Carolina, 
challenged the validity of Seabury’s Scottish consecration. In 1786 
the diocese of New York instructed its Deputies to the General Con- 
vention in these terms: “‘That the persons appointed to represent 
this Church be instructed not to consent to any act that may imply 
the validity of Dr. Seabury’s ordinations.’*5 A similar motion was 
brought before the General Convention itself, but without success. 
Bishop Seabury felt this hostility very keenly. Writing to Bishop 
White, he said, “‘For my own part, gladly would I contribute to the 
union and uniformity of all our churches. But while Bishop Provoost 
disputes the validity of my consecration, I can take no step toward 

25Journal of the Diocese of New York, 1786, p. 9. 
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the accomplishment of so great and desirable objects.” When this 
letter was read in the Convention it was 


“Resolved unanimously,—That it is the opinion of this 
Convention, that the consecration of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Seabury to the Episcopal office is valid.’’?” 


Before adjournment it was determined to send to Bishop Seabury and 
to all the Churches not included in the Convention, copies of the 
minutes of the proceedings, ‘‘to notify to them the time and place to 
which this Convention should adjourn, and request their attendance 
at the same, for the good purposes of union and general government.’"8 
With this olive branch the Convention adjourned. 


THE ADJOURNED CONVENTION OF 1789. 


The declared purpose of the adjourned Convention of 1789 was 
to meet with the Bishop and clergy of Connecticut and the clergy of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire ‘‘for the purpose of settling articles 
of union, discipline, uniformity of worship, and general government 
among all the Churches in the United States.”” It met on September 
29th. Bishop White presided ex-officio. On the second day there 
appears this historic record in the Journal: 


“The Right Rev. Dr. Samuel Seabury, Bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Connecticut, attended, to 
confer with the Convention, agreeable to the invitation given 
him, in consequence of a resolve passed at their last session; 
and the Rev. Dr. Samuel Parker, Deputy from the Churches 
in Massachusetts and New Hampshire, and the Rev. Mr. 
Bela Hubbard and the Rev. Mr. Abraham Jarvis, Deputies 
from the Church in Connecticut, produced testimonials of 
their appointment to confer with the Convention, in conse- 
quence of a similar invitation.’’® 


Dr. Seabury produced his Letters of Consecration ‘‘to the holy office 
of a Bishop in this Church.” Bishops White and Seabury constituted 
the House of Bishops. As the result of conference it was found that 
the Churches in New England were willing to approve the Constitu- 
tion, provided it was amended giving the House of Bishops the right 
to originate legislation and ‘“‘to negative such acts proposed by the 
other House as they may disapprove.’”’ A compromise was effected, 


26Perry. History of the American Church, Vol. II., p. 000. 
27 Journal of 1789, p. 76. 

°8Tbid., p. 86. 

29Convention Journal, 1789, p. 93. 
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the right to negative being postponed to the next Convention. It was 
a joyous moment when an agreement was reached. The record runs: 


“We do hereby agree to the Constitution of the Church, 

as modified this day in Convention.” 

Samuel Seabury, D. D., Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
in Connecticut. 

Abraham Jarvis, A. M., Rector of Christ Church, Mid- 
dletown. 

Bela Hubbard, A. M., Rector of Trinity Church, New 
Haven. 

Samuel Parker, D. D., Rector of Trinity Church, Bos- 
ton, and Clerical Deputy 
for Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire.*® 


The aforesaid gentlemen then took their seats as members of the 
General Convention. After six divisive years the great Head of the 
Church brought men to be of one mind in one house. 

The Convention then addressed itself to the preparation of an 
American Book of Common Prayer with an evident desire to depart 
from the English book as little as possible. 

New sentences were added to Morning and Evening Prayer. In 
the ‘‘Te Deum” the words, ‘““Thou didst humble thyself to be born of 
a Virgin’ were substituted for ‘‘Thou didst not abhor the Virgin’s 
womb.” Prayers were provided for the President of the United States, 
Congress, and “‘all in civil authority.”” In the Apostle’s creed per- 
mission was given to omit the words, ‘‘He descended into Hell,” or 
to say, ‘“‘He went into the place of departed spirits.””. The House of 
Bishops proposed the insertion of the Athanasian creed with a rubric 
permitting, but not enjoining, its use. This was a gesture to Con- 
necticut, where it was said that its omission ‘‘would hazard the re- 
ception of the Book.’’ Bishop White records the fact that the House 
of Deputies ‘‘would not allow of the creed in any shape, which was 
thought intolerant by the gentlemen from New England, who, with 
Bishop Seabury, gave it up with great reluctance.’ Permission was 
given to add to the Ten Commandments our Lord’s summary: ‘“‘Thou 
shalt love, &c,”” the purpose being to “give to the weight of Moses, 
the greater authority of our Saviour.”” The prayer of Consecration 
in Communion Office followed the Scottish form—a plan dear to the 
heart of Bishop Seabury—and which he recommended to the con- 
gregations of Connecticut in 1786. The Articles of Religion were 
omitted pending further consideration. 


30Convention Journal, 1789, p. 97. 
31White. Memoirs of the Church, p. 174. 
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So it came to pass that in 1789 the Church was equipped with 
the Episcopate, a Constitution, Canons and a Book of Common 
Prayer. 

Looking back on this formative period, four names stand out— 
Samuel Seabury, William White, William Smith of Maryland, and 
Samuel Parker. Seabury, of whom it was said that “his manners 
resembled those of a gentleman in the reign of Queen Anne,” had a 
difficult part to play. A man of strong church convictions, he knew 
when to yield in the interest of the union of the Church. As soon as 
Bishops White and Provoost returned to America after consecration 
in England, he extended to them a cordial welcome and offered his 
co-operation. In spite of certain personal defects which prevented 
his consecration as Bishop of Maryland, William Smith left his im- 
press on the Prayer Book and the Constitution and was an influential 
factor in the Church of that day, while Samuel Parker did much to 
bring together the Church to the South and the Church in New Eng- 
land. 

But the outstanding name is that of William White, rector of 
the united churches in Philadelphia, and first Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
Wise beyond his years—he was only thirty-five at this period—he 
was ecclesiastical statesman of the highest order. It was he who 
“took incipient” measures for ‘‘the organization of our Church out of 
the wreck of the Revolution.” His pamphlet, ‘‘The Case of the Epis- 
copal Churches Considered,” outlines in masterly fashion a plan for 
the organization of the Church. He was courteous, conciliatory, but 
adamant in defence of such fundamental principles as the admission 
of the laity to a share in the government of the Church. In a very 
real sense his memory should be venerated as the Father of the 
American Church. 
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By John Henry Hopkins, III. 


Henry, the first, afterwards Bishop of Vermont, was an only 

child. His father came from English stock. Coventry 
claimed the clan for generations. His brilliant mother was Irish, 
Elizabeth Fitzackerly by name, and he was born in Dublin, January 
30, 1792. His parents struck out for America in 1800, to make their 
fortune in the new world, their gifted little son being but eight years 
of age. 

This remarkable boy grew up in New Jersey and Philadelphia, 
for the most part. Highly endowed with intellectual and artistic 
gifts, he early became proficient in languages, music and art, his 
chief teacher being his mother. When Philadelphia had 40,000 
population, and he was but seventeen years old, he was, for instance, 
the leading ’cello soloist in the city. Strange to say, in view of his 
lifework later on, his home atmosphere at this time was not especially 
religious, and, such as it was, did not center in the Episcopal Church. 

A business career was his first ambition, and one of the iron fur- 
naces near Pittsburgh found him hard at work, as a manager in his 
early twenties. 

Napoleon now enters our tale for a moment. 

Caspar Otto Muller was a wealthy merchant in Hamburg, Ger- 
many, as the Nineteenth Century dawned. When Napoleon occupied 
Hamburg, the Muller family was ruined in the sequel, and in 1808 
emigrated to America, finally building their log home in New Har- 
mony, near Pittsburgh. 

Their daughter, Melusina, was richly blessed with musical 
talent, including a beautiful soprano voice. The two young people 
met in the wilderness, and on May 6th, 1816, were married. 

John Henry the First was then the young iron-master, but had 
read some law in his evenings. The iron business soon went to pieces, 
in one of the country’s numerous financial slumps, and then he turned 
to law. Ina very brief time he became one of the leading lawyers of 
Western Pennsylvania, his income reaching $5,000.00 a year (and a 
dollar meant something in those days), before he was twenty-eight. 

His bride was deeply religious. Her German forbears for genera- 
tions had been Lutheran ministers. From the start the young people 
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were active in Pittsburgh’s religious circles, and their musical ability 
was conspicuous in the choirs. 

John Henry, among his other gifts, was a composer and an or- 
ganist. Much of the music sung in their choir-work was from his 
pen. Melusina sang with the choristers and he played the organ. 
When the little choir loft of Trinity Episcopal Church was in need, the 
Hopkinses came to the rescue, and thus commenced their acquaint- 
ance with the Prayer Book and all that appertains thereto. 

Their married life lasted for fifty-two years, and was blessed 
with a dozen children, eleven living to full maturity. Of these, three 
were daughters and eight were sons. The daughters married able 
men, two being priests of the Church, and reared large families. 
The sons were pioneers in the ministry, in education, music, the medi- 
cal profession (bacteriology), the insurance business and journalism, 
in New York, Vermont, San Francisco and South America. The 
oldest of the eight sons was John Henry, Junior, the main subject of 
this sketch, and was born on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude, October 
28, 1820. 

When he was a small boy his father, then enjoying perhaps the 
largest legal practice west of the Allegheny Mountains at that time, 
was elected by the vestry of Trinity Episcopal Church, Pittsburgh, to 
be their rector, at a salary of $800.00 a year. He was to lead the 
parish as lay reader until he could be ordained by Bishop White. 
It was no trifling decision that was thus demanded. Melusina, with 
their growing family, eagerly and loyally acquiesced. Every obstacle 
was finally overcome (and there were many, naturally,) and on the 
third Sunday in Advent, December 14, 1823, having made the long 
and wintry journey over the mountains from Pittsburgh to Phila- 
delphia, John Henry Hopkins the First was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
White. The following Sunday he began his ministry in Pittsburgh, 
and on the 12th day of the subsequent May, in the Easter season, he 
was ordained to the priesthood. His letters of Orders, signed by Bishop 
White, are in the writer’s library at Grand Isle, Vermont. 

So John Henry, Junior, at the age of three, found himself in a 
church rectory, and his nimble and sensitive little mind began at once 
to grasp with avidity everything that was religious and churchly, as 
well as literary and artistic. 

His father, aged thirty-two, threw himself into his new work 
with unstinted energy and enthusiasm. In eighteen months he pre- 
sented Bishop White with a confirmation class of one hundred and 
fifty candidates, which lifted his parish to the rank of third in the 
entire diocese of Pennsylvania, then coterminous with the State. 
To add to the slender stipend, a day school was started, first of 
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girls and then of boys also. Melusina taught the music, voice, harp 
and piano. John Henry composed much of the music: overtures, 
waltzes, solos, duets, marches and choruses. The classics, languages 
and arts were also thoroughly taught, as were likewise the Catechism, 
the Collects, and many passages from Holy Scripture. In eight 
years this Rector had not only led his people to build and to fill a 
church holding 1,000, but had started the Church in eight different 
towns within ninety miles of Pittsburgh, had mastered the principles 
of Gothic architecture, had made the first stained glass in Western 
Pennsylvania, had adorned many rooms in his home and school with 
artistic paintings, had commenced his eighteen years’ study of the 
Ante-Nicene and Post-Nicene fathers in the original Greek and Latin, 
and had begun to train his very able first-born son in the rudiments of 
all this versatility. 

In 1831 the family moved to Massachusetts, where the Pitts- 
burgh Rector became the assistant minister at Trinity Church, 
Boston, teaching also in the Seminary at Cambridge. 

In 1832 he was elected first Bishop of the newly-organized 
Diocese of Vermont, and the family moved to the beautifully 
located city of Burlington on Lake Champlain. This was thence- 
forth their home. For the first eight years they lived in the city, and 
after that at Rock Point, about two and one-half miles north from the 
City Hall. 

Bishop Hopkins at once started a day and boarding school for 
boys in Burlington, calling it ‘‘The Vermont Episcopal Institute.” 
It was so successful that he soon erected three houses, one of which is 
still standing and occupied. He borrowed money confidently for 
the purpose, since his school enrolled some eighty boys. 

John Henry, Junior, at the age of fourteen, was continuing his 
early precocity, for he was not only a tutor at that age in Latin and 
Greek, but he also took his trick at the flogging. And he played 
flute and bugle in the school orchestra, took charge of boating ex- 
cursions on Lake Champlain, taught in the Sunday School of St. 
Paul’s Church (the local parish), and sang in its choir. 

In September, 1835, aged fifteen years, John Henry, Junior, 
entered the University of Vermont, at Burlington, graduating with 
honors in the class of 1839. He was then nineteen, and he gave the 
commencement oration. Henry Clay was in the audience, to the 
youngster’s great delight. Six years later he electrified and mystified 
the solemn congregational ministers of his Alma Mater’s faculty by 
writing, as his ‘‘Master’s Degree’’ thesis, a lengthy dissertation of 
thirty-six quarto pages on ‘“‘The Theories Respecting the Site of the 
Terrestrial Paradise,”’ giving long quotations in Greek and Latin 
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from Sts. Irenaeus, Athanasius, Philo the Jew, St. Basil, Epiphanius, 
as well as from Hardouin’s Collection of Councils, Sts. Ambrose, 
Augustine, Gregory, Bernard and Jerome, and not omitting Gerophius 
Becanus, whom he described as “‘that puffed-up Dutchman who held 
that Adam spoke Dutch,” and including the Venerable Bede, Sal- 
masius, Cellorinus, and St. Chrysostom, winding up with Tostatus, 
Thomas Aquinas and many others. He was then twenty-five years 
old. 

He was awarded his degree! 

He had already begun the systematic study of harmony and counter- 
point in music, and his book of ‘Carols, Hymns and Songs,” while 
not as voluminous as the hundreds of hymns and other pieces of 
music composed by his father, was yet more scholarly and effective. 
His ‘‘We Three Kings” has been sung at Christmastide throughout the 
English-speaking world for fifty years, and has been attributed to 
Palestrina and other worthies. His “Little Doves” have delighted 
myriads of school children far and near, for several decades. 

His beautiful gift of poetry began to manifest itself even in his 
childhood. He published in 1883 a book of ‘‘Poems by the Wayside,” 
which has preserved over one hundred sonnets, hymns, songs, epi- 
grams and longer poems, all sparkling with the choicest diction and 
brimming with sentiment, wit, reverence and pathos. Perhaps one 
of his most daring deeds in this line was his ‘‘Hymn on the Passion.” 
He wrote it when he was the exact age of John Milton when the latter 
wrote his famous “Ode on the Nativity... The “Hymn on the 
Passion” is cast in the exact mould used by Milton in the Christmas 
ode following the same prosody in the four stanzas of the Introduc- 
tion, and in the twenty-seven stanzas of the Hymn. And the loftiest 
language in both poems reached parallels in expression. 

He also mastered the classics, as well as French and German, and 
was always an omniverous reader from his early boyhood. 

The dreadful Calhoun panic of 1837 (sometimes miscalled the 
Andrew Jackson panic), when half the property in the United States 
changed hands, ruined Bishop Hopkins’ school and finances and flung 
the Bishop and his family into nearly twenty years of biting poverty 
and cramped resources. 

After a year of great discomfort and real hardship, following the 
foreclosure of the debt-ridden school property, during which twelve 
months the group of a dozen or more souls were crowded into an old 
house so dilapidated that they were its last occupants, Rock Point 
became the family’s home. This uncultivated wilderness, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five acres of mainly hemlock, pine, cedar and swamp 
land was partly cleared by the Bishop’s sons, a house was built from 
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his plans, the boys doing all the work, and walking two and one-half 
miles from Burlington at the beginning and end of each long day. 
The boys cleared the land, blasted the stone for the foundations, laid 
the bricks, ground and applied the paint, glazed the windows, and 
finished the job. The wonderful view of Lake Champlain and the 
Green and Adirondack Mountains, seen from this woodland home, so 
fascinated John Henry, Junior, when he first beheld it while browsing 
one day for pea-rods for the family’s Burlington garden, that he never 
ceased battering away at the plan until friends helped the poverty- 
stricken Bishop to buy the place. It now belongs to the Diocese of 
Vermont, and realtors have guessed that one million dollars would not 
replace it anywhere, with its romantic views and its bewildering 
beauty. 

The subsequent years of the family’s life at Rock Point read like 
chapters from ‘‘The Swiss Family Robinson.”” John Henry, Junior, 
and his brothers Caspar and Theodore worked the farm. One by 
one the oldest brother prepared the younger ones for college; and they 
all went to the University of Vermont straight from John Henry’s 
tutoring, earning much, if not all, of their slender expenses through- 
out their course. 

Theodore, for instance, would walk six miles each day to Shel- 
burne, Vermont, and would tune a piano for fifty cents, which would 
keep him in bread and water for weeks, while he pursued his college 
studies. The Bishop never allowed his children to waste any time on 
games, except on chess. They devoted all their time when not at 
work on the farm to literature, music, art, and to their studies. They 
were never allowed to learn how to skate, but were permitted to 
learn how to swim, for thus they might some time save a life. Lake 
Champlain, with one of its fairest bays and finest beaches, smiled at 
them from the foot of the hill. 

When John Henry was twenty-three he was attacked by some 
throat trouble, which became so serious that a change of climate was 
demanded. The next two years found him accordingly in Savannah, 
Georgia, where he was the private secretary of the Bishop of Georgia, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Stephen Elliot, in whose home he lived, and whose 
son he also tutored. His cash salary was $1,000.00 a year. He lived 
on $200.00 and sent $800.00 to his father each year. 

His social charm, ready pencil, musical and artistic gifts, his keen 
and kindly humor and brilliant mind won him admiring friends on 
all sides. 

After two years he went to New York City, which was his home 
for many subsequent years. At first he worked as a reporter for the 
“‘New York Courier and Engineer.’ He painted little gems of 
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miniature portraits on ivory, wrote book reviews, articles and songs 
for magazines, lived very frugally and sent every available dollar to 
his revered father. He was always most generous, never attempting 
to save any money, giving most of his salary away, through his entire 
life. He was a friend of Edgar Allan Poe, and even cared for this un- 
happy and gifted genius when the latter was in his cups and sorely 
needed assistance. 

His throat had improved so that at last his unchanged longing for 
the ministry could be gratified, and in 1847 he entered the General 
Theological Seminary. He supported himself during his course, 
living a really ascetic life, loving, serene, joyous and cheerful, often 
sleeping on a plank covered with a blanket, his food at times being 
inch-thick unleavened crackers, harder than hard-tack, and loosened 
up with cold water. 

The entire night before his ordination to the Diaconate he spent 
alone in Trinity Church, New York, keeping vigil, with prayer and 
self-examination, a single candle being his only light. He was or- 
dained on June 30, 1850, in Trinity Church, by Bishop Whittingham. 
He was thirty years of age. 

His plans were clear. He wanted to be a church journalist, and to 
have his own paper. Nearly three years of the hardest kind of hard 
work then followed, as he went about trying to organize this enter- 
prise. His difficulties were enormous. He was buffeted and laughed 
at. He toiled unceasingly, however. Though at one time, as the 
three years were closing, he became so discouraged that he actually 
went one day to the door of the Bishop’s house, resolved to give it all 
up, to apply for Priest’s Orders, and to go to California as a mis- 
sionary. The ’49 “gold rush” had been on for only four years at 
the time. On the doorstep of the Bishop’s house he suddenly turned 
back, resumed his struggle for the paper, and on February 1, 1853, 
the first edition of Church Journal’ appeared. 

He proved to be a born journalist. His weekly at once leaped 
into success. Three other able clergymen became his associates, 
viz., the Rev. Drs. Howland, Hobart, and Milo Mahan. The ‘‘Church 
Journal” at once welcomed and sponsored the Oxford Movement 
and stood stoutly by its Catholic principles. It ceaselessly attacked 
with trenchant wit not only the Low Church party, but the ‘High 
and Dry” party as well. It stood for free churches and for fairness 
everywhere, even assailing the New York Diocesan Convention for 
not being fair at one time to the Low Church element in the Diocese. 
It even pointed its spear at Trinity Parish, insisting that Trinity 
should use more of its immense income for the good of the Church 
throughout the entire city. It stood for small dioceses, and increased 
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Episcopal supervision. During and after the War Between the 
States it co-operated strongly with Presiding Bishop Hopkins, the 
father of the editor, in preventing a split between the Southern and 
the Northern Bishops and their Dioceses. 

Of course its leading editor was fiercely opposed on many issues, 
and the paper aroused vivid controversies. At one time Bishop Horatio 
Potter of New York ceased to use it as an organ of communication 
with his Diocese. These discussions made no difference to the man- 
agement, and “The Church Journal” continued to grow in circula- 
tion and in influence. John Henry, Junior, was indefatigable when 
once his convictions were enlisted in pushing a reform. Careless of 
the widespread hostility among the Bishops which was aroused by his 
crusades for smaller dioceses, he bludgeoned away, year after year, 
raising money, corresponding voluminously with leading clergy and 
laity, addressing Diocesan Conventions when possible, filling reams 
of columns in the ‘‘Journal’’ with the arguments, the historic parallels 
and other data, until finally New York was divided, Pennsylvania 
divided, and some suggestions approximating a Provincial System 
were adumbrated in the unwilling but growing Church. 

It is not the province of this brief sketch to comment on the far- 
reaching wisdom of this zeal for small dioceses and many Bishops. 
Today, consolidation is in the air, but in 1868 there were no visions 
of automobiles, telephones, and airplanes, or even of the modern era 
of hard-surfaced roads. When, therefore, on May 25th, 1883, John 
Henry, Junior, wrote to his mother at midnight that ‘‘the day had 
been one of the most wonderful in his life,’’ it was because he had been 
corresponding for months with clergy and laymen in the four Dioceses 
of Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, and that di- 
vision was at hand by convention voting in all four. 

That such successes were accompanied, as has been said, by the 
deep-rooted disapproval of many Bishops, goes without saying. 
This unpopularity dripped so persistently from so many Episcopal 
thrones that it became widespread among the powers that were. 
It kept him out of the General Convention for many years, though 
he always attended the sessions as a visitor, and probably had more 
to do with influencing the trend of legislation than the discussions of 
many of the ‘‘regular speakers,’’ at least in the House of Deputies. 
Finally, as is stated below, at the age of 66, just before his life as a 
parish priest closed, he was elected to just one General Convention. 
It was the historic meeting held at Chicago in 1886. His ready wit, 
unfailing good humor, wide knowledge and brilliant speeches made 
him a conspicuous member of that important gathering. 

He saw through the speciousness and compromising weakness of 
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the famous Quadrilateral which was at last adopted by that Con- 
vention, and later by those lovers of compromise, the Bishops at 
Lambeth, and he brought in a minority report as a member of the 
committee which presented this plan to the Lower House. Of course 
he was strong for unity, but not on the shifty and ineffective basis of 
the Quadrilateral. He had a substitute which was signed later 
by a good many deputies, but could not swing enough votes to pass 
the House. Since no one has ever accused the Quadrilateral of 
having accomplished anything to speak of in the way of unity dur- 
ing the nearly half-century of its existence, it may be of interest to 
outline this minority report. 

First, noting that no branch of the Catholic Church has ever 
adopted any formal heresy in its Eucharistic Office, he proposed that 
the Eighth Article of the Church’s Constitution then standing should 
be amended by adding the equivalent of the following: ‘“‘This Church 
is willing to receive into union any Church using any Liturgy that has 
ever been used in any branch of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church.” Also, ‘‘This Church is ready to receive into communion 
any congregations of Christians who will (a) accept the definition of 
the Faith as set forth by the undisputed General Councils, (b) have a 
ministry of Apostolic Succession given either conditionally or abso- 
lutely, (c) whose members will accept Confirmation at the hands of 
a Bishop, and (d) will pledge themselves to use only valid form and 
matter in the administration of the two great Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Holy Eucharist. This valid form in the Eucharist to be the 
recital of our Lord’s words of Institution in the course of a prayer of 
Consecration offered to the Father, and the matter, bread, leavened 
or unleavened, and wine produced by the fermentation of grape- 
juice.” 

These principles Dr. Hopkins had advocated in sermons and writ- 
ings for several years previous to this convention, but they were 
too clear and historic to be adopted by that variegated group. One 
of his sallies during the prolonged debate deserves preservation. 
An able deputy from Massachusetts rose one day to deprecate the 
action of so small a body as the Episcopal Church then was, in assum- 
ing the lead in so vast a matter as Christian Unity. The Church 
then enrolled but 418,000 communicants and 3,850 clergy. Im- 
mediately Dr. Hopkins set the deputies in a roar by rising to remark, 
“Mr. Speaker, I would beg to remind the distinguished deputy from 
Massachusetts that the hub is a small but very essential part of the 
wheel.”’ 

Dr. Hopkins’ versatility was something unusual, and in using 
all of his many gifts he strove for and achieved high ideals. In music 
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he was well endowed. His ‘‘Carols, Hymns and Songs,”’ mentioned 
above, were too far ahead of his day to be popular, except in the two 
instances already specified, though for some recent years the words of 
one of his Easter Carols, ‘‘Roman Soldier,” have been sung in Chicago 
by thousands of children at Easter rallies, to music more catchy than 
his but inferior in quality. His voice was not among his stronger 
gifts, and throat trouble bothered him for many years, yet he was a 
powerful preacher, and his infectious wit and friendliness made him 
an eagerly welcomed member of social and singing groups in and be- 
yond his family connection. 

He was a master of ecclesiastical art, from its rudiments and 
grammar to its higher literature. His designs for Pastoral Staffs, 
Episcopal rings, Diocesan seals, Church silver, stained glass windows, 
and even needle-work on vestments and altar linens, were gems of 
symbolic artistry. His knowledge of architecture was large, and many 
plans did he draw for churches, large and small, as the years came and 
went. He partly supported himself in his earlier years, as has been 
said, by painting miniature portraits on ivory. Two of his most 
notable ecclesiastical designs were the very beautiful alms-bason 
sent by the General Convention of 1871 to the Church of England as 
a memorial of the visit of the Bishop of Lichfield to that Convention; 
and the remarkable monument to his father erected by the family 
in the private cemetery at Rock Point, near Burlington, Vermont. 
Every square inch of these designs is replete with appropriate sym- 
bolism. The Chalice and Paten at Trinity Chapel, New York, and 
also at Trinity Church, Princeton, New Jersey, were likewise among 
his finest designs. 

While he never indulged in very elaborate ritual himself, he yet 
was a pioneer in introducing colored stoles; he caused to be made the 
first alb and chasuble made in our Episcopal Church. He made the 
first Pastoral Staff and designed the first correct Altar Plate used in 
the Church. He designed nearly a half-million dollars’ worth of 
Altar Plates and Vessels during his lifetime. He defended with his 
inimitable wit and wide historical knowledge every cleric who was 
attacked by the Rome-phobia of Low Church predilections, and the 
columns of ‘The Church Journal” and of other Church periodicals 
of his day flashed with the brilliance of his arguments as he defended 
venturesome priests who were under fire for improving the ornaments 
of the sanctuary. 

The limitations of his voice handicapped the delivery of his ser- 
mons at times, but the sermons themselves were rare models of in- 
tellectual power, clear-cut and scholarly language, astonishing learn- 
ing, and always the deepest reverence for the deity of our Lord. 
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He wrote but few sermons, preferring almost from the beginning of his 
ministry to clothe the prepared outlines of his message with the rich 
verbiage spontaneously composed as he spoke. 

In wielding his pen he joyously revelled in attacking the vul- 
nerable points in Low Church armor. His rollicking humor in ‘“‘The 
Decline and Fall of the Low Church Party” was solidly balanced by 
his encyclopedic historical data when he wrote that essay in the April 
and June numbers of ‘“The Church and the World,” in 1872. And 
his ‘‘Protestant’s Bible Catechism,”’ dashed off about the same time, 
is one of the most delicious pieces of good-humored sarcasm in our 
controversial literature. He took the famous and impossible dictum, 
“The Bible and the Bible Only is the Religion of Protestants,” and 
then took the most obnoxious features of Ritualism, including candles 
and incense, and catechetically drubbed his hapless Protestant 
opponent with scores of Bible verses approving of them all, one by one. 

So his busy life went on, and ‘‘The Church Journal” wended its 
eager way through those formative years of our Church’s life. Nearly 
everything he battled for has since become a matter of course in our 
polity and use. Catholic doctrine, Catholic worship, small dioceses, 
the large liberty within the Church which holds together in working 
unity three widely differing types of faith and worship; free Churches, 
the evangelization of middle class people as well as work among the 
submerged tenth; missionary enterprise and devotion; for all of these 
and many more he struggled, wrote, preached, managed and pleaded, 
usually in the face of determined and powerful opposition. The 
sequels have proved the deep wisdom of his vision, and the succeeding 
generations have reaped the rich rewards of his courage. He loved 
the Church with all the intensity of his nature. Nothing in the way 
of discipline or effort was too hard for him to endure, if only his dreams 
of her promised truth, scope and beauty could be realized. 

For some fifteen years he thus labored, through ‘‘The Church 
Journal,’’ as its founder and chief editor. Then came a totally new 
experience. His venerable father, then Presiding Bishop, in 1867, 
went to the first Lambeth Conference and took along his first-born 
son as his Chaplain. 

Few Americans have ever made a more keenly appreciative and 
enthusiastic trip to England and parts of France than did these two 
John Henry Hopkinses. Space limitation forbids special mention of 
any details, beyond the myriads of photographs of cathedrals and 
such like, which these two devotees of church architecture brought 
home, and the staggered amazement with which John Henry, Junior, 
beheld what the average English cathedral was doing at that time 
with the Holy Eucharist. 
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He met Dr. Pusey personally, and many others of the Oxford 
leaders. He dismissed the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral with a half- 
dozen lines, one of which says, “Found the interior more imposing 
than I had expected, but as soul-less as any Protestant could desire.” 
He was especially impressed with finding Lord Nelson’s tomb in 
St. Paul’s, ‘inside the chancel, with a big lion.” 

He had by this time decided to write his father’s biography, as 
the Bishop had earnestly wished him so to do, and then to devote the 
rest of his life to parish work. 

This first resolve was notable, and has bequeathed to the Church 
not only a masterly and striking biography, but also a historical pic- 
ture of supreme value, describing the early life of the American Epis- 
copal Church. The book is now out of print, but is widely cherished 
as a standard. 

The second resolve, as his ablest friends have usually agreed, was 
largely a mistake. John Henry Hopkins, Jr., was a born journalist. 
His “Church Journal’ was by far the most influential sheet in the 
Church when he sold it. He should never have relinquished his editor- 
ship, and the leverage which he had toilsomely built up for himself 
through its agency. 

In parish work, despite his brilliant preaching and unconditioned 
pastoral devotion, he was not pre-eminent. One may feel that he 
sacrificed a large area of influence for the remainder of his earthly 
career, when filial duty assigned to him the writing of this biography. 
And filial devotion was a lofty ideal in Bishop Hopkins’ family. 

Accordingly, in 1868, “‘the greatest journalist this Church has 
ever produced’’—so writes a competent critic—sold “The Church 
Journal,’’ which, according to the same critic, “was the most in- 
fluential factor, outside the work of Bishop White, that the American 
Episcopal Church has ever known.” 

He had remained a Deacon during all these eighteen years, and 
a Deacon he remained until his father’s biography was completed. 
It took four years of hard work. During those four years, from 1868 
to 1872, he lived at the family homestead at Rock Point, which he 
had helped to build, and on Sundays he was missionary in charge of 
the congregations at Vergennes, Vermont, and later at Essex, New 
York, just opposite Burlington, on Lake Champlain. 

At Essex he brought into the Church the entire family of Dr. 
Ferguson, who became one of his closest friends. Twenty years after- 
wards, when Dr. Hopkins was stricken with his final illness, this de- 
voted friend took the aged clergyman into his own home at Troy, 
New York, and nursed him for the final months. Three other homes 
were offered by kinsmen, but Dr. Ferguson could not bear to have 
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any other physician attend one who had done so much for him and 
his. John Henry Hopkins, Jr., never married, and thus was home- 
less, after resigning his parish life and work. 

In 1872, after finishing Bishop Hopkins’ biography, he was elected 
Rector of Trinity Church, Plattsburgh, New York, at this writing a 
parish of three hundred communicants. On June 23rd of that year 
he was accordingly advanced to the Priesthood, at the age of fifty- 
two. He believed stoutly in the Diaconate as an Order, and not as 
merely a stepping-stone. 

As a parish priest he grasped firmly the truth that there is no 
such thing as drudgery in the name of the Lord. He gave as thorough 
attention to the smallest details, to the rounds of parish visiting, 
especially to the sick, as he had been accustomed to give to important 
editorials in “The Church Journal,” or to correspondence with Bishops 
and bank presidents, judges and senior wardens about splitting up 
big dioceses and grouping them into ecclesiastical provinces. 

The parish, of course, grew under his able preaching and loving 
pastoral care. After four years of this successful labor he was called 
to Christ Church, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, in what is now the 
Diocese of Harrisburg, a parish now numbering over thirteen hun- 
dred and fifty communicants, though at that time less than half of 
its present size. 

Here he introduced the weekly Holy Eucharist, though his 
ritual was very moderate. He firmly defended, at all times, and 
in his editorials before his parochial work began, the rights of ritual- 
istic clergy, but personally he did not indulge in these expressions of 
worship until his people wanted them. He believed and taught the 
full Catholic religion, but held that ceremonial should follow its 
acceptance, instead of preceding it. 

In Williamsport he was as completely devoted in his pastoral 
work as he had been in Plattsburgh. He would drive for many miles 
over rough roads in the mountains to comfort some poor woman in 
need of counsel and prayer. He preached in isolated schoolhouses 
with such fervor that he was called a ‘‘Methodist.”” He would ad- 
minister the Blessed Sacrament even at night to communicants who 
could not possibly receive in the morning hours. He searched for 
the sick, the forlorn, and the wretched. He braved the disappoint- 
ments which even here were not uncommon. 

In June, 1883, he wrote to his widowed mother: “I was defeated 
in our recent Diocesan Convention in two things which I greatly 
desired. The division of the Diocese was lost by one vote, and my 
election to the General Convention failed by the same vote.’”’ Ten 
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days later he wrote, “Tell my dear sister that I don’t need any consola- 
tion. I am the most good-natured defeated man that ever was.” 

And to the Bishop who assisted heartily in both of these defeats 
he wrote: ‘‘Dear Bishop:—I have two characteristics:—I never lose 
my temper, and I never give up!” So of course the Diocese was subse- 
quently divided, and, mirabile dictu, in 1886, John Henry Hopkins 
(then no longer Junior) was actually elected a deputy to the last Gen- 
eral Convention of his lifetime! As said above, it met in Chicago, 
and he was one of its leading spirits. 

Soon another serious disappointment fell upon him, and was met 
with the same smiling acceptance as its predecessors. 

He was then 67 and his strength both of body and of eyesight 
had begun to weaken. In his eleven years at Christ Church, which 
began considerably later than the period at which clergymen tradi- 
tionally cross the “dead line,’”’ more than eleven hundred souls had 
been baptized, and five hundred and forty-six had been confirmed. 
The Church had been beautified, two mission chapels and a parish 
house had been built from his designs, besides a new Church in a 
neighboring town. 

The Alumni of the General Theological Seminary had nominated 
him by a large majority to the Seminary’s chair of Evidences. He 
greatly desired the opportunity which this position would have given 
to him, and he was admirably qualified to fill such a chair, his at- 
tractiveness to young men being strong, and his intellectual equip- 
ment for such teaching being unusual. He had always been eager to 
help the Seminary, and in many ways, from his editorial office, he 
had been of distinct service to his spiritual Alma Mater. It would 
have been difficult to find a priest who was more thoroughly fitted for 
this Seminary chair than he was. Therefore, when he was nominated, 
he resigned his rectorship, in order to accept this very welcome oppor- 
tunity. 

A great “‘farewell’’ reception was given, with a purse of $1,000, 
after which evening he sat up all night at work over his papers, and 
at 9:20 A. M. he took the train from Williamsport, to commence his 
new work in New York City. 

But the Seminary trustees refused to accept the vote of the 
Alumni. The nomination was then repeated, and again the trustees re- 
fused to appoint the nominee. This sketch draws a veil over that 
refusal. Dr. Hopkins never referred to it personally. 

He moved to New York City. He gave the first 500 books from 
his valuable library to the See House on La Fayette Place, in payment 
for the use of a room as his abiding place as long as he would need it. 
He smiled all the days, went to church as often as he could, frequently 
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at Trinity Chapel, made absolutely no comment on Seminary affairs. 
He preached his last sermon on Trinity Sunday, at the ordination of 
his nephew to the Diaconate, and then went to the home of his friend, 
Dr. Ferguson, to die from dropsy and kindred ailments, fourteen 
months later, aged seventy-one. 

His body was interred by the side of his venerated father’s, in 
the family cemetery at Rock Point, in the shadow of the beautiful 
monument which he himself had designed, facing the ravishing view 
of Lake Champlain and its surrounding mountains which had lured 
him and the family to Rock Point more than fifty years before. 

“He always fought with his visor up, with no malice, no bitter- 
ness. He was a thinker who left his mark for all time on the Church 
of his Baptism; a Christian Knight, fallen with his armor on.” 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL i 
AND THE COLONIAL CHURCH IN AMERICA wt 


THE CAROLINAS 
By Sir Edward Midwinter, K.B.E. " | 


T™ CAROLINAS, North and South, were the scene of constant i 

labour on the part of the Society for the Propagation of the } 
Gospel all through the eighteenth century. Fifty-four mis- 
sionaries came, between 1702 and 1783, from headquarters in London 
to work among the white settlers, the Indians and the slaves of South 
Carolina; thirty-three, from 1708 onwards, to North Carolina. These 
men maintained with their superiors in England a correspondence He | 
frequent, informal, and for the most part lively, full of the freshness it 
and raciness of first-hand experience. Both colonies were, of course, ih 
many decades old by the time the Society received its charter in 1701; iF i 
life around Charlestown was already assuming the settled, prosperous a) 
aspect that was to characterize it for generations; but away from such i 
sparse centres of town life the Province was at the beginning of the 
century thinly peopled, and North Carolina had a still smaller popu- 
lation. She could boast nothing to compare with the bustle and gaiety 
of Charlestown: her very capital was moved here and there to suit 
the pleasure of governors whose tenure of office was as precarious as 
their control of government was limited: even ‘‘this great city of 
Bath,” wrote a discontented missionary, “‘consists of but eight cot- 
tages, and they likely to be soon deserted.”’ In 1701 the two Provinces 
together contained only some twelve thousand settlers. Life for 
the missionary, therefore, was not likely to be a bed of roses: long 
journeys, hardships, fatigues, perils were his lot. The letters relat- 
ing to these experiences were written while the thorn still pricked; 
while cold numbed their faculties or heat drained them of vitality; 
while hunger was a present spectre: they are more enthralling than 
many a tale of fictitious adventure, for they are a day to day record 
of events that men, perhaps your ancestors, perhaps mine, endured 
and rejoiced in here in Carolina two hundred years ago.* 


*(The old form “Charlestown” is used throughout, to remain in keeping with H 
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It does indeed thrill me deeply to find myself here in the land 
hitherto unknown in fact but known intimately in imagination to 
those of us who, in London, have for months past been working 
among the American Archives of the S. P. G. There, in a cellar 
nineteen feet by twelve, in the center of Westminster, are to be 
found twenty-five bulky volumes of manuscripts, roughly bound in 
red covers, which contain five or six thousand letters and documents 
received by the Society from its various correspondents in the Ameri- 
can colonies before 1783 came to interrupt that happy co-operation. 
Volume Number 4 of this series is labelled ‘‘North and South Carolina, 
1715-1759’’; Volume Number 5, ‘“‘North and South Carolina, 1756- 
1781.”". Other letters of Carolinian origin are scattered through 
the remaining volumes. Let us turn the pages, taking thought to 
handle them with the reverent care due to frail, old papers. The eye 
is caught by names once familiar through the Provinces and still, it 
may be, held in honour in their former homes: Alex. Garden of St. 
Phillip’s, Charlestown; Commissary Gideon Johnston of Charles- 
town, who met his death by drowning on the very sandbank in the 
harbour on which he was nearly lost at his first entering of the country 
twenty years before; Dr. Francis Le Jau of Goose Creek, notable for 
his work among the negro slaves; wise James Reed of Newbern; 
John Macdowell of Brunswick, on whom gathered misfortune after 
misfortune; Alex. Stewart of Bath; the exuberant Samuel Fayer- 
weather, who delighted so ingenuously in his rare visits to town; 
John Urmston, who, whatever might be laid to his charge, had braved 
the terrors of Russia to work among the traders of Moscow and 
Archangel, had served for five months on the ‘‘Bedford Galley,” and 
ended his adventures by being burned to death in 1732 in North Caro- 
lina. These names are taken at random; other vital personalities 
emerge from the creased, worn pages, which were written without 
conscious art or any thought of posterity. After years of almost 
uninterrupted slumber on the shelves, kept warm by a growing coat 
of London grime, these two dozen treasures, these storehouses of Co- 
lonial history, are now receiving attention and study. It is obvious 
that they can be studied from many angles. Whether from the point 
of view of the creation and development of Colonial churches, or of 
the enterprise and struggle of individuals in pioneering days, or of the 
extension of the British Empire, their interest is supreme. In their 
present unprotected state, the manuscripts are hardly ready for 
critical historical analysis. Such a survey, scholarly and analytical, 
I do not propose to attempt today, even did I, an Englishman, pre- 
sume to talk local American history to American cousins on their own 
ground! My aim is to persuade you to follow me through the ad- 
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ventures of the many hunble men who for a variety of reasons were 
led to offer themselves as agents of the Society’s single-minded enter- 
prise; in short, to learn from these original contemporary records 
what manner of daily life faced a missionary in eighteenth-century 
America. 

The first steps in England often presented great difficulties. 
Testimonials had to be sought by the would-be missionary, an inter- 
view with the Society procured; were the candidate so far successful, 
there remained a sermon to be preached to the assembled committee 
before final approval was won. Only a proportion of candidates 
reached this goal. To very many poverty was a crippling obstacle. 
Money was often lacking to bring them to London, let alone to defray 
the expenses of lodging there while their affairs went slowly forward 
with a procrastination that must have been heartbreaking to the 
individual, however necessary in the interests of the Society. This 
was especially the case with candidates from the Colonies. Several 
of the Colonists themselves were ready and anxious to take up the 
work, despite the hardships involved in the hazardous voyage to 
England to obtain ordination. A shining example of enthusiastic 
determination which triumphed over extremes of poverty and distress 
was provided by Edward Jones, who came from North Carolina in 
1769 to seek Holy Orders. 


After a more tedious Confinement on Sea than I ex- 
pected, I arriv’d at Liverpool (for the Want of a Ship bound 
to any other Port of England) where I was taken Ill, & lay 
two Months in the most dangerous Sittuation, of the Dysen- 
tery, so that my Board together with the Doctors Bill ex- 
hausted me of that Little I expected to live upon during 
the Time I shou’d be oblig’d to tarry in London, Which the 
Revd. Geo. Macklejohn inform’d me wou’d not exceed two 
Months at longest: So soon, as I was capable of walking 
about I left Liverpool to come here on Foot but being un- 
accustom’d to walk farr at a Time my Feet bled and were 
extremely sore so that I could not walk more than 10 Miles 
per Day, I being without Money I sold my Cloathes for 
less than quarter Value to travel upon, & for the 4 last Days 
of my journey I liv’d upon a Penny a Day. 


Arrived in this fashion in London, Edward Jones found to his in- 
tense chagrin that the recommendations he carried from Governor 
Tryon and from the Vestry at Orange to the Bishop of London at 
Fulham were of little use, for the Bishop declared that were he to 
ordain Jones on those papers alone, he would become liable for his 
maintenance. 
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What to do, (he continued), in this deplorable Sittua- 
tion I cou’d not tell, here I was farr from my native Country, 
destitute of Friends, Relations, Money and Employment, 
to support me. the Devil that great Foe to Men & who 
is unwearied in his Attempt to ruin their precious, immortal 
Souls was not neglectful of making use of this Opportunity. 
and I am greatly apprehensive wou’d have accomplish’d his 
End, by causing me to be guilty of that fearful crying Sin 
Suicide, had I not luckily heard of Miss Tryon and of 
Captain Collett who immediately relieved me in that de- 
spondent, despicable and indigent Sittuation. , I 
have sold all in North Carolina & resig’d my Place there, as 
my motive to enter into ecclesiastical Orders was not worldly 
Lucre. . . . I have ventured my Life, come into a 
strange Country, and suffer’d almost beyond Conception. 


Later in the year, Mr. Jones was ordained by the Bishop and returned 
to take charge of the parish of St. Stephen, Johnston County. But 
his tenure there was short: we have no record of his subsequent 
career. 

It might be thought that with the Bishop’s license in his pocket 
and with a parish anxiously awaiting him across the Atlantic, the 
way was now fairly simple. Far from it; difficulties bristled on every 
side. Our emigrant had at last transported himself to Portsmouth 
or Plymouth; he might be a single man, but more often accompanied 
by wife, small children, a servant-maid perhaps, and all his worldly 
possessions. Weeks might pass before a ship was found willing to 
take passengers on board; disobliging captains might have to be 
placated; many more weeks (as many as ten in one case) endured 


““« with diminishing resources waiting for the wind that no money could 


buy; the £50 allowed for traveling costs vanished into the pockets of 
lodging-keepers or of the hosts of indifferent inns. It was often the 
case, therefore, that when at last the voyage was begun, the missionary 
was left to face the new world in a literally penniless condition. 

These distresses presented themselves in a particularly acute 
form to Charles Boschi. This man was formerly a ‘Franciscan 
Fryer’’; having entered the Church of England, he was accepted by 
the Society for service in America, and in 1744 found himself at Ports- 
mouth four days before Christmas, waiting for a passage. He was 
bidden to report to the ‘‘Aldborough,” man-of-war. 


I delivered your Letter to Captain Ashby Ulling. He 
answered that it was impossible for me and my family to be 
accomodated in the ship because he had several Passengers, 
& if occasion required he would make the same answer to ye 
Admiralty. Upon this Hearing my heart began almost to 
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Bleed of concern, But I beg’d earnestly to the capt. to ac- 
comodate me and my family one way or another, and ex- 
plained to him of the great expence I made from London to 
Portsmouth, I told him That I had a Feather Bed with me 
& that we may spread it upon some of ye Dacks (sic), he 
answered that it would not be proper by all means to do 
such thing where there is so many People & Passengers, 
Finding then so much difficulty about my Passage I did 
not know what to do, but at last I told to the capt. that I 
would give 10 Guineas if any of his men would give me his 
cabine rather than to miss ye opportunity, he answered 
that he could not oblige any of his Men to give me their 
cabine, & that he had asked before for some other Passan- 
gers and that they deny’d him, but if I would go aboard 
with him & to aske to some, that I am very well come, so I 
went & Lookely one of the Men gave me his cabine which 
it is very small & I am sure we cannot contain all in it: 
However I reccomend myself from the Bottome of my 
heart to the Almighty God to be our Guide & to send us 
safe and in Health to our expected Port, for I find our ac- 
comodation in ye ship to be very difficult. 


Boschi declares that the expenses he had met with in coming from 
London amounted to the “almost incredible’? sum of £4.17s. 0.; 
he had great difficulty in Portsmouth in procuring even one bed, and 
for that had to pay half a crown every night. Captain Ulling told 
him that if there were an engagement at sea on the voyage his baggage 
would be “‘incumbersome,” so that he was forced to pay £5.10s. 0. to 
have it taken in another ship by Capt. Liddle, who was also bound 
for Charlestown. 

As we read the record of that journey with sympathy and won- 
der, we are bound to hope that Mrs. Boschi and her children fully 
shared the enthusiasm of the persevering missionary, or it must 
have been a wretched time indeed. On March 26th, 1745, they 
arrived at Charlestown 


very much fatigued & laboured after 3 month voyage, & 
in this tedious passage we were obliged to drink stinking 
water for two month. My family & I, had greater hard- 
ship than this, for we had but only one, small cabine for to 
contain us all, & was only fit to contain in it only one man, 
& we were five in family & being inclosed in such small cir- 
cumference we were uneasy night and day, but particu- 
larly when we came in hot climate at sea by the variation of 
the wind. . . . Captain Hutton told me that I would 
put in danger to loose some of my children by saying that 
the veaves of the sea in foul weather would coming through 
the scuttle of ye cabine, & that we would from time to time 
to be all wait (wet) as in effect it came to passe very often, 
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& by this transaction all our linen was rotten by the salt 
water. But having not such opportunity that time nor 
money enough for to pay the passage for all my family to go 
with a merchant ship I resolved to depart with the man of 
war for life & death for to shew my sincerity. In this 
passage we had divine service when the weather permitted, 
& buried 11 seamen. 


The trials of the Boschi were much increased through their 
being on board a man-of-war; but the hardships of a passage on a 
merchant ship were sufficiently severe. What can’t be cured must be 
endured; the perils of travel were accepted as part of the normal 
scheme so that references to them in these letters are surprisingly 
brief. ‘‘A long and fatigueing Voyage of above 4 months’”’; “‘a very 
tedious passage of 3 months’’; ‘‘a tedious passage of 11 weeks and 
2 dats”; “nous restames sept mois au mer ou nous avons souffert toute 
sorte d’infirmites’’—these phrases cover much. Hazards of war were 
no slight menace; the Rev. Michael Smith, for instance, was ‘‘so un- 
fortunate as to be taken in his passage by La Filon Privateer, which 
added greatly to his distress... The most constant perils of all, of 
course, were storm and shipwreck. In 1707 a missionary embarked 
for England, but the ship and all in her were never heard of again. 
As late as 1766, strong representations were sent to England of the 
difficulties in securing an adequate supply of clergymen, not because 
of a lack of candidates, but because not less than one out of five who 
went from the Northern Colonies to England for ordination lost their 
lives in the attempt. 

By the mercy of Providence storms, enemies, disobliging cap- 
tains, contrary winds, foul food and water, sickness at sea, confine- 
ment in overcrowded quarters, were at length overpast, with, it might 
be, family, feather-beds, and all the apparatus of domestic life, but 
with a pocket anxiously light, the missionary reached American shores. 
In many instances governor, clergy and parish received him with 
great delight. This was likely to be the case did he land at Charles- 
town, for here the progress of settlement by the middle of the century 
was such that parish organization was comparatively advanced; 
some of the clergy had the encouragement and help that came from 
meeting at reasonable intervals; any addition to their inadequate 
numbers was gladly welcomed; the newcomer might perhaps escape a 
station of extreme isolation and take up his work at a place where 
there was already some tradition of church life. But to the majority 
of the new arrivals the life that awaited them was essentially a pioneer- 
ing life the first steps of which were hemmed about by difficulties 
never contemplated in England. This is the account of his experi- 
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ences sent home by the Rev. Michael Smith in 1760. It may be as 
well not to enquire too closely into the character of this gentleman; 
later episodes of his career reflect a dubious light upon him; besides, 
he was of Irish birth, though of course this is anything but dubious 
recommendation. However biased his views, he brings vividly to 
life small incidents that might well have been lost during succeeding 
years. 


I was nominated for missionary of Prince Frederick 
Parish, South Carolina. . . . Mr. Harrison (who had 
been appointed to Goose Creek) had the good fortune to 
arrive some weeks before me: & had been recieved and 
assisted with a generosity that answered his most Sanguine 
Wishes . . . web I dont mention as envying him, but 
for the sake of the contrast. When I landed at Charles 
Town (tho’ my Lord of London had given me the day before 
I embarqued 50£: yet that being paid for the passage of my 
family being 8 in number) I had but two Guineas. I had 
70 miles to convey this large family to my destination (in 
vain did I remonstrate this to *Dr. Bearcroft before I sailed) 
& not being able to do it for want of money; was obliged to 
board my whole family at the expence of 5£ that currency 
being 15 shil! ster. a day: till I coud apply to my parish 
After 32 days they sent a horse and chair to convey my self 
and wife; but as for the rest of the family, they gave them- 
selves no trouble about them. These however I conveyed 
by water; and giving my bond for the board of my family, 
went to my parish. When I got there I had nothing to 
subsist upon; nor was there a single person who gave me 
the least assistance. I applied to the Church Wardens to 
procure me some money to purchase provisions: w*> they 
borrowed to the amount of 30£ ster. for w°» also I was 
obliged to give my bond. Those who were of the Church of 
England (wc) did exceed 12 familys in the parish) recieved 
me in a very affectionate manner: but courtesy was all 
they coud give. In six months after I was settled my wife 
fell sick, & after lingering 2 months under ye Doct" hands, 
died. My children fell sick next, one whereof followed the 
Mother; two servants that I brought with me shared the 
same fate. It pleased God however to give me & the rest 
of ye children strength to get over the Seasoning: but the 
Six months Salary was consumed in the Sickness; & the 
Doct™ Bills amounted to 428£ upwards of 60 pounds ster. 
On the contrary Mr. Harrison told me he was plentifully 
supplied with fresh meat Wine mony & every necessary 
during his sickness; was attended by the Ablest Physicians 
in Charles Town, & his Doct™ Bill paid and delivered to 
him with a rect at the bottom. . . . I was left with a 
parcel of young Children which I could not take Care of 


*Secretary of the S. P. G. 
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» . . my health declining fast, being afflicted with a 
periodical nervous fever w°» attack’d me every six weeks. . . . 


We will abandon the two further pages of delicate, close writing with 
their tale of more trial and tribulation to note that Charles Boschi 
also had to contend with difficulties. His parishioners in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Parish received him with friendliness; but he came to a 
house where there was not a stool to sit upon, not a nail in the walls, 
nor any place to keep the precious library of books with which the 
Society had furnished the parish. As for the glebe, it was ‘‘a dismall 
true wilderness”; you would not have thought it cultivated for the 
last twenty years. Boschi was obliged 


with great pains, troubles and expenses to clean, & clear 
only a little spot of ground for the conveniency of my family, 
for in the whole Parish there is no Market, & in witness of 
this it came to passe that my family & I, had not a bitt to eat 
for some days, but God be thanked I made some sort of pro- 
vision for the time to come that I hope we wont be in such 
extream necessity. 


Similar hardships afflicted William Orr, who in 1745 was the min- 
ister of St. Paul’s Parish, S. Carolina. 


The Parish (some time after I came to it) hired a poor 
ordinary House (an old wooden Barn converted into a Par- 
sonage-house 9 miles distant from the Parish-Church and 
Glebe, and 6 miles from the Chapel) with some worn-out 
Land: indeed both house and Land are the worst and poorest 
in the Parish, and that is the reason I have the enjoyment 
of one and t’other: because none of the Parishioners be- 
sides my self would live in this Place: There is not one 
Pane of Glass in the whole House; nor any sort of Plaster: 
nor Whitewash: and when it rains hard, as it often does in 
this Country, I am obliged to put all my Books &c into 
Chests and Trunks to save them from being ruined by Wet: 
and how very inconvenient that must be to a Person fixed 
upon his Studies, any one may easily judge. 


That same year James Moir in North Carolina was lodging in 
the garret of a little house, the lower story of which served as a chapel 
on Sundays, a school-room during the week; his slave cooked for him- 
self in the open air while the master was obliged, so he declared, to 
shift from place to place for a dinner or a supper, frequenting taverns 
or public houses of entertainment which 


I think the very worst upon the Face of the Earth in 
more Respects than one. And what is still more provoking, 
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they wonder that being thus situated, I do not fancy myself 
in Paradise sometimes. 


Other people, however, considered that Moir lived ‘“‘penuriously and 
unhospitably,’”’ and his lack of decent attire scandalized those who 
were not over-particular in such matters. A missionary of another 
sort, notable Francis Le Jau, whose name was above all suspicion, 
met with difficulties of the same nature at Goose Creek: 


Little or nothing is yet perfected about churches, 
glebes and houses; at least this is my case, I have neither 
house nor church finisht, nor no title to the most consider- 
able part of my Land, viz. that where the house and church 
stand, nor no appearance to get anything done. 


Those fortunate enough to possess a parsonage-house were faced 
by two problems: the heavy cost of repairs, and the free entertain- 
ment expected by itinerants on the road. Mr. Ponderous, on Santee 
River, found himself put to large expense through being situated in a 
place where he ‘‘must dayly have Strangers att my table there being 
no Tavernes nor Ens in this Parish.”’ William Orr, in the parish of 
St. Paul, likewise found it a tax on his resources to live near ‘‘a great 
road much frequented,” for travelers called at the house, 


some of whom will not hesitate to call me and my Family 
out of Bed in the middle of the Night to accomodate them: 
which if a Clergyman refuses to do, tho’ he be put poorly 

rovided himself, ’twould be the great Crime and Reproach 
in the World; many people imagining, he ought to keep 
open House. 


Circumstances repeat themselves! Exactly the same complaint was 
received by the Society a hundred years later from a settler in Australia 
whose farm lay on the high road: travelers came and went along that 
road the seventy miles to a small town destined in the following cen- 
tury to become famous the world over as the goal of an air race in 
which 11,000 miles were covered in little over three days. 

The S. P. G. missionary suffered because he was the repre- 
sentative of a Church whose claims to state establishment met with 
uncompromising hostility from a large proportion of settlers; but even 
where a real desire to further his interests prevailed, as they did pre- 
vail keenly among a section of the Colonists, the people were almost 
powerless to help. To win a living for themselves was a hard enough 
business, and money was often extremely scarce. It is interesting to 
note in passing the contract prices for the building of a new church in 
St. John’s Parish, South Carolina, in 1761: 
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(It) is 60 feet long & 40 wide the Foundation is 3 Bricks 
broad & the Walls are to be 2 bricks & a half: the Car- 
penter is to have £150 Sterl. for his part of the Work: wt 
the Bricklayer’s acct will amount to, I cannot tell; we have 
agreed to give him 8/6 sterl. for every thousand Bricks he 
shall lay. 


Here we are led to consider the financial aspect of life in the 
colonies as it presented itself to the eighteenth century missionary. 
A dark enough picture is drawn in these old letters of widespread 
penury and distress. The trouble lay in causes far too deep for the 
control of individuals or of vestries. In the second decade of the 
century both the Carolinas were faced by a great crisis, brought about 
by war with the Indians. In 1711 a terrible massacre on the Neuse 
and Pamplico rivers, for which the Tuscarora Indians were mainly 
responsible, blighted the colony for years and might have blotted it 
out of existence altogether had not South Carolina come promptly 
to the rescue with troops under Colonel Barnwell. The war came 
virtually to an end in 1713, though sporadic forays continued. Mean- 
while the roles were soon reversed; in 1715 South Carolina was put 
to great straits by an onslaught from the Yamasee Indians, and 
North Carolina was able to repay her debt by sending what forces 
she could to the southern Province. 

Vivid accounts of these wars can be found among the MSS. of 
the S. P.G. In 1717 the Vestry of St. Thomas’ parish, Bath County, 
N. C., sent through Chief Justice Christopher Gale of that Province 
an urgent appeal for help to the Society. 


At present this is our unhappy circumstances as well 
as of the other parishes in Bath County we have been ex- 
tremely reduced by the late Indian warr In web many scores 
of unbaptised Infants (who remained so for want of Oppor- 
tunity only) were barbarously Murder4; but seeing that 
war is now Terminated & our Country very likely to Flourish 
again in all other respects Except the only necessary vizt 
That of religion, Wee therefore humbly beg Yr Honble So- 
ciety will consider our present Deplorable State & allot Some 
good Devine of Exemplary Life and Conversation tho’ of 
less Learning. 


South Carolina provides a dozen and more letters written during 
the actual conflict, when the minds of the writers were full of agonizing 
uncertainty of what the next day would bring forth. We might turn 
first to the comprehensive summary sent by Gideon Johnston from 
the safety of Charlestown in January, 1715. 
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Mr. Bull’s house was burn’d by the Enemy, and all that 
was in it, lost. Mr. Maule . . . has been a great suf- 
ferer by sickness and by the war; and tho he was often in 
the midst of danger, yet he never quitted his Parish. His 
house was more than once converted into a Garrison. Mr. 
Hasell’s and Mr. Richbourgs homes were from the begin- 
ning, and still are garrisons, by which means, not to say 
anything of that uncomfortable way of life, their orchards, 
gardens and outhouses were destroi’d, and where everything 
must be suppos’d to be in common in such places, it is 
natural to believe, that great losses must be sustained within 
doors as well as without, and that the poor Clergy must be at 
uncommon Expenses on this unhappy occasion. Mr. Jones 
was forced to leave his house, as many of his Parishioners 
did theirs, and till of late lived in the Town almost since 
the beginning of the war: upon which account, he was a 
Considerable Loser, being obliged to run in debt for the 
support of his family. His house was a place of refuge for 
his Parishioners for 3 Weeks (105 in number) which must 
be a vast charge to him, besides the loss of his horse. Mr. 
Guy was in as bad circumstances, if not worse, having lost all, 
but his cloathes & books; his Parish being the first, that felt 
the Enemies fury. 


Refugees in Charlestown were put to great straits to exist in so crowded 
and dear a place as it then was: the inhabitants were naturally enough 
unwilling to give credit in such times of distress and danger, not know- 
ing when they themselves or their creditors might be forced away, 
should the war continue, to “‘seek bread, if death did not prevent 
them.” 

The individual missionaries sent home accounts that corrobo- 
rated and amplified Gideon Johnston’s letter. Tredwell Bull de- 
scribed how 


a Party of ye Enemy of about 500 made an Incursion ye 
Latter end of July into my Parish of St. Paul & burnt & 
destroy’d about 20 Plantations therein, & amongst y™ Ye 
Parsonage House w*> all Ye Outhouses, except a small out- 
kitchen, ye Greater part of my Household Goods, Provisions 
& Crops to ye Value of 200 lb., not including ye loss of ye 
Buildings. 


He remained in his parish until his congregation dwindled to five per- 
sons; the men being in the army, the women fled to Charlestown. 
Then he too was forced to take shelter there. Thomas Hasell, who 
gave details of the numbers and composition of the forces under arms, 
lost sixty or seventy of his parishioners to the army; he, and other 
missionaries, had to hold services not in the parish church but in the 
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little garrisons to which the inhabitants, apprehensive of danger, had 
retired. William Guy, who had only recently been stationed in St. 
Helen’s parish, made a last-minute escape. 


My parish was ye first yt suffered, and I very miraculously 
escap’d their Cruelty, being forc’d to venture out to sea in a 
very small Canoe, wt* one white man & three slaves, in 
weh, wth no small hazard I gott safe to Charlestown . . 
my own parish being almost entirely ruin’d, & all the people 
fled from thence, except about a dozen or 15 men, who re- 
main in a little fortification they have rais’d to watch ye 
motions of ye Indians by water. 


Robert Maule, who worked for ten years in St. John’s parish, was 
forced to retire 


into a Garrison, whether (sic) most of my Parishioners had 
fled for safety. There I continued above four months Con- 
stantly Exercising the Duties of my Ministerial Function. 
I baptised their Children, Visited their Sick & wounded, 
Buried their Dead, Administered the Holy Sacrament, 
Preached every Lord’s Day, & Read Prayers Twice every day 
in the week. The Duty, I must Confess, was almost above 
my Strength (being Performed in a numerous Crowd, that 
were Pen’d up in a small Compass, & in the worst Ex- 
tremity of the Hot-weather) ; 


By the end of 1715 the outbreak was virtually quelled, and the 
missionaries, like other people, began to return to their homes. 
Months of bitter experience were to teach them that the hard times 
were in front, not behind them. War was a costly business—a fact 
which mankind prefers to consider after the event—this war saddled 
both Provinces with debts which could only be met by the emission 
of paper money. Real estate as well as the poll came within the 
operation of financial laws. A state of emergency persisted so long 
and so severely that fresh issues of bills of currency were found neces- 
sary over a long period of years. There had always been great scarcity 
of coin, so much so that in North Carolina certain articles of com- 
merce, such as tobacco, were recognized as legal tender. Condi- 
tions for all classes of settlers became steadily more distressful; 
and the clergy, who depended for the greater proportion of their 
salary on the ability of the parishioners to contribute to it, were among 
the worst sufferers. When the vestry of Pasquotank Precinct, North 
Carolina, asked for a missionary in 1717, they felt bound to inform 
the Society that there was ‘‘no running Cash but that to supply that 
defect, all our Commodities are rated and answer the same end.” 
The year before, Mr. Urmston had drawn a pitiful picture of his cir- 
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cumstances. He owed the servant-maid, brought from England, 
four years’ wages; one slave had lately died for lack of warmth; 


I’ve not enough to keep me with bread six months, no 
beef, butter nor cheese, no fat to butter our Hominy, nor 
make soap, no tallow to make me a few candles, So yt we 
shall have a tedious winter, long dark nights, hungry bellies 
and dirty linnen. 


In his opinion 


it ought to be specified yt the Ministers salary be paid in 
ye staple Comodities of ye Countrey viz: Corn wheat, Beef, 
Pork, and Pitch, at his dwelling house, for ’tis not worth 
his labour to collect it. 


Exactly the same conditions repeated themselves after the war in 
the Southern Province. Dr. Le Jau wrote from Goose Creek in 1717: 


I have cruelly suffered by Sickness & want ; my family 
has no cloathes these 2 years, & I lost 2 young slaves that 
dyed, and a third is a-dying I fear, and I am above 200 Ib. 
in debt for bare necessaryes & we live very hard upon Indian 
corn we buy at 108 a bushell with little or no meat. 
we pay 5 or 600 per cent for English goods, and the products 
of the country are sold in proportion . . my pay- 
mentis . . . in pieces of paper of no Intrinsick Value 
and built most of them without any fund. . . . How 
far they go, be pleased to Judge by this. a hat worth in 
London 5 or 6 sh. is 45 or 50 shills. an ounce of Silk worth 
2 sh. is here 20 & 25. In my sickness I wanted a little 
Hungary water, a vial worth 6 or 8 pence sold for 15 shill. 


From Tredwell Bull we learn that wheaten flour cost three pounds 
ten shillings a hundredweight, Indian corn fifteen shillings a bushel, 
men’s shoes twenty-five shillings, and “worsted stockings, not extra- 
ordinary, thirty shillings a pair.”” It is not surprising that at this 
period the missionaries’ letters were chiefly concerned with the 
double effect of these bad times; their own distressed straitened cir- 
cumstances, and the “languishing state’”’ of the Church owing to the 
large number of vacant parishes. 

The vivid character of the letters received from the Carolinas 
at this period has led us a little away from the main thread of our 
enquiry—how life in America presented itself to the eighteenth 
century missionary; for the Indian War was only an interlude, though 
a terrible one. Most men were called on to face more ordinary hard- 
ships. These were severe enough. Over and over again we read of 
the difficulties caused by the enormous size of the parishes, where 
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roads were few and bad, the country often swampy, or intersected 
by huge rivers. A horse was an essential but very expensive part of a 
missionary’s outfit, and sometimes a second horse and a guide. A 
man like John Urmston, who had constantly to travel by water, 
might need a boat; he had a canoe and two sails which he valued at 
seven pounds, and lost in a storm. Entries such as the following 
abound: “‘In the course of the year I ride near fourteen hundred miles 
to the outparts of my parish”—this was James Burnett of Brunswick: 
“IT have been under necessity of riding for some months together up- 
wards of 130 miles per week’”’—this from Edward Taylor, of Northamp- 
ton County. William Orr covered nine hundred miles a year to per- 
form the ordinary duties at church and chapel, besides twenty or 
thirty miles very frequently to baptize or visit the sick or bury the 
dead on their own plantations, a custom that could hardly be avoided 
in those wide parishes. ‘‘Long journeys and indifferent lodgings” 
were the unavoidable lot of the North Carolinian clergy. Sometimes 
no roof of any sort sheltered them. Francis Varnod made a journey 
“beyond the Settlements” of South Carolina when 


the woods under the noble Canopy of Heaven was the place 
where I lay most nights, being supplied sufficiently with 
Deers & Tigers flesh & now & then with wild Turkeys: 
Being disturbed in the nights only by the Woolfs. (sic.) 


Poor John Macdowell, whose personal history is a story in itself, 
found Brunswick as hard a parish as did Burnett a few years later. 


It is impossible to give any adequate Idea of all the 
fatigues, hardships, Sickness &c I have gone through Since 
I have been here . . . our Chapels, or rather People’s 
houses, where we are obliged to attend, are more than 30, 
some of them 40 miles distant from the Center of the Parish. 
And often we have to ride 15 or 20 miles without seeing a 
house to flee to for shelter from a Thunder-Shower which 
are very Severe and very frequent here in the Summer, 
and Other Inclemencies of the Weather which often shifts 
from one extreme to another. 


Bath County was one of the hardest parishes to work, and severely 
taxed the strength of successive missionaries. Alexander Stewart 
laboured there for thirteen years; he wrote: 


The Buisness of my Function exposes me to unavoidable 
hardships in this Eastern part of ye Country, my Parish is 
divided by a River five Miles over, I am obliged to serve 
one Sunday on ye south, and ye other on ye North Side, of 
this River, & ye variety of ye seasons here renders it very 
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difficult to Cross, & ye latter end of this Summer has been 
very tempestuous, by wt means I believe I have acquir’d ye 
Disorder I am now afflicted with, & being frequently in an 
open Boat for six hours together & wett ye most of ye time. 


The experiences of Nicholas Christian were very similar; he found 
the roads 


exceeding bad especially to Waccamau, there being upwards 
of twelve swamps to cross some of which are so deep that 
Horses are frequently up to the Saddle in crossing them. 


He found more than thirty families in a remote wild place on the 
Waccamau river “‘near the green Swamp entirely out of the way of all 
society.” 

Even when arrived safely at their journey’s end, things were not 
always too easy for them. The size of the congregation was uncer- 
tain; it might be a bare half-dozen, or so large that it had to assemble 
under ‘“‘the Shady Trees.”” In remote spots the people might be so 
ignorant of the liturgy that the minister had to make all the re- 
sponses himself and teach simple hymn tunes. He might find the 
church blown down by a hurricane, or so neglected that the church- 
yard was unpaled, and the graves ‘‘Exposed to the trampling of cattle, 
hogs & everything.”” At Ashepoo, South Carolina, Charles Boschi 
had to contend with a congregation whose behaviour was a common- 
place in churches up and down England in that century. 


It seems the best people there used to go through and 
fro continuously out of chapel, & made punch in time of 
sermon or Prayer, & they used to bring water in the sai 
to give drink to the people in the time of worship ‘ 
and the people are so delicate that they don’t like that a 
clergyman should say anything against their faults. 


Time fails to follow minutely other aspects of that Colonial life. 
There was, for instance, the question of salaries, an intricate, con- 
troversial matter. The widespread hostility to established religion 
made the lot of the clergyman in financial matters particularly thorny. 
In some cases the people were too poor to contribute, in some un- 
willing, being of opinion that the clergy ought to be kept depending, 
for it is better one man should depend upon a Parish than y‘ a whole 
Parish should depend on one man. One missionary complained that 
the whole Precinct was hard put to it to raise him thirty pounds in 
five years; another, that he had the misfortune to be “sent back- 
wards and forwards & played of’’ between church wardens and sheriff 
for twelve successive months, and even so had not received one shilling 
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for upwards of fourteen months; a third that if he had not had some 
small fortune with his wife he would have been obliged to quit the 
country. Guilbert Jones of Christchurch parish cut the knot by re- 
fusing to accept any payment— 


my parishioners are generally poor having nothing but 
what they labour for themselves, Therefore I have always 
declined any contributions, least I should become chargeable 
to them, and by that means they think their Religion too 
dear, and consequently forsake it. 


In truth, the housekeeping must have been kept exceedingly plain to 
make both ends meet. ‘“Jovial living!’’ exclaimed Mr. Urmston 
bitterly, when his larder contained nothing but a barrel of salt pork 
eight months old—profitable food, as a little went a long way—and a 
few ‘‘peys and beans, but neither bacon nor butter to eat with ’em,”’ 
One’s thoughts turn to unrecorded history: that truest history of all 
because it is made up of the small daily acts, the trivialities of routine 
of all the humble, dependent, inarticulate people. How did the 
wives and children of these struggling missionaries fare? How much 
did they contribute to the making of the nation? Mrs. Michael 
Smith, who died, and her child with her, from the rigours of that first 
“seasoning” in St. Patrick’s Parish, Johnston County; the English 
bond-servant-man who cost sixteen pounds and ran away ten days 
later; the servant-maid brought from England who received no wages 
for four years and went ‘almost naked” from penury; the negro 
slaves, who perished for sheer lack of warmth and food; above all, 
the children who were brought into the world to die in hundreds in 
infancy or early youth—‘‘There have not many Children been born 
this Year, & most that were are already deceased,’’ wrote Tredwell 
Bull in 1716; ‘“‘Alas, my dear helpless Babe, all my concern is for him; 
God only knows what will become of me, or how long I may be alive, 
for my heart is almost broken,’”’ exclaimed John Macdowell at the 
end of his service (and his life) in Brunswick County—it is the thought 
of these that haunts the imagination, that makes the heart tender 
with pity and wonder. While we turn these ancient pages we must 
read between the lines and never forget the silent women and chil- 
dren, the servants and the slaves, whose share in the work was none 
the less because it was not put down on paper. Just once the silence 
is broken, this time to raise laughter rather than tears, and we obtain 
a glimpse of one of these pioneering wives. Her husband was one of 
the schoolmasters whom the Society has sent out to all parts of the 
world. The work of these men in the American colonies deserves a 
chapter to itself. As a rule they were not in Holy Orders, but this 
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particular schoolmaster was the Rev. Thomas Morritt; he was master 
of the Free School in Charlestown in 1726 and had the misfortune 
to find that the ‘“‘People have no better notion of a schoolmaster than 
a Cobbler in this Place . . . every impertinent Boy thinks him- 
self my equal which encouraged my late Usher to fly in my Face.” 
Circumstances were hardly kinder to Mrs. Morritt: 


She is violently affected with ye Head-ache & a de- 
fluction of cold Rheum yt every time she goes abroad is 
sure to be sick for ye remaining part of ye Day . . . in- 
dispositions she chiefly imputes to be owing to ye insup- 
portable fateague she undergoes by reason of ye distance 
of ye School House from ye Market, where she is obliged to 
go every day & therefore gets cold and wet in her feet by 
excessive dews and rains w*» fall. 


The toll of climate in those days was exceedingly heavy. Nearly 
every second letter makes mention of it. Dr. Le Jau writes in 1716, 


we had nothing but N-E winds these 3 months which caused 
all our sicknesses and the mortality that to this day rages 
amongst us. 


Fifty years later it was called ‘‘this burning climate; the heats are 
now very violent, and sickness greatly prevails.’”” The advice of a 
doctor whom James Reed consulted was that he leave the ‘‘low marshy 
part of the country” which must ‘necessarily subject to bilious dis- 
orders”’ for the western parts, ‘‘where the lands are high and inter- 
sected with pure purling streams, a pure air, untainted by the nauseous 
exhalations from swamps, Marshes or stagnated waters.”’ The dis- 
orders that afflicted these missionaries from the west were many, 
varied and extreme; to modern ears they sound particularly horrible. 


I have largely partaken in the general Calamity of a 
peripneumony Fever, 


wrote James Burnett. Alexander Stewart lost his wife 


from ye Flux which has raged with uncommon Violence 
. . .  & been more mortall than ever I knew any other 
distemper . . . my Constitution tho’ young & florid 
when I first arrived is now much shatter’d. 


James Moir reported that his “constitution was so crazy” that he 
despaired of being of further use; Robert Maule, that his negro school 
at Charlestown was not flourishing owing to ‘‘ye small Pox, which was 
very fatal in March & April.” ‘‘A dangerous Quinsy and Fever”’ 
afflicted William Orr, 
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occasioned by being obliged to travel several miles in a 
great Rain, as I returned from the Parish-Church to my 
own House. 


“The Yelloe Feaver, in which they die suddenly,” was at times a 
great and malignant scourge. Medical science then availed little; 
yet doctors’ bills were crippling to the missionary. A man who was 
taken ill of a fever which at once deprived him of the use of his limbs 
got no better though he ‘‘used ye Cold Bath constantly.” ‘“‘When I 
came into this Country first,” said Robert Maule, 


I thought nothing could hurt me: But I now find by 
Experience that the Climate can Break even the Strongest 
Constitution. 


This slight survey thus ends on a note of human weakness, and 
emphasizes the fact that the story told by these letters is in truth a 
very “human” story. No attempt has been made here to explore 
their political, economic or religious implications. There is no doubt 
that valuable research can be made along these lines. For us today, 
the dominant interest lies in the contributions made to American life 
and development by these English missionaries, and in the ties thus 
formed between our two great nations—ties which to Le Jau and 
Johnston, Reed, Ludlam, Guy, Hall, Stewart, Orr, must have ap- 
peared frail enough but which our very presence here, two centuries 
later, attests to have been the strongest ties of all—kinship and a 
mutual past. It has no doubt crossed your minds that the tale pre- 
sented is painted in sombre colours; faith and perseverance are im- 
plicit, but for the rest we hear of misfortunes, disappointments, sick- 
ness, rather than of abundant joy. It was bound to be so; it is not 
the sower, but the reaper, to whom perfection of joy comes. 

It may be appropriate to note here in passing that many types of 
men were included among these early missionaries; that here and there 
were ‘‘abandoned missionaries” (to use the phrase of Governor Dobbs), 
whose motives were discreditable, whose lives “publicly vile,” ‘‘the 
greatest hindrance to religion in these parts.’’ Among such was the 
man who affixed to Black River Church in 1755 a verse too ribald for 
repetition! But real moral delinquency was far from being the only 
ground for an unenviable reputation; such might attach to men whose 
worse fault was rigidity of mind, an uncompromising temperament 
which by training and upbringing unfitted them to work harmoniously 
among the turbulent, strong-willed colonists. Such a clash of ideas 
no doubt underlay the petition of the Vestry of St. James’, Goose 
Creek, when they begged for a successor to Dr. Le Jau: 
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. . . only this wee do humbly desire; that he may not 
be A North Britain. 


By far the bulk of these eighty-seven missionaries were ‘exemplary 
good Livers’’; there was keen competition among parishes to secure 
any newly-arrived clergyman from England; and when through any 
cause a parish was left vacant, the appeals for help that reached the 
Society from local Vestries were urgent and ardent. It was per- 
fectly natural that facts often failed to meet the expectations of new- 
comers from England; the missionaries came very definitely as English- 
men, and loyalty to Crown and an Established Church was the basis 
of their philosophy. If they were ‘‘insular,”’ no less might the colonists 
of those days be termed prejudiced, even provincial. Perfect accord 
between minister and people was out of the question when opinons 
were strong and political questions affected each individual directly. 
The missionary found that his furrow was certainly lonely, generally 
uphill and steep. To puzzling questions of conscience and patriotism 
—dquestions that became ever more acute as the century went by— 
were added extremes of poverty, separation from their native land, 
harsh conditions of climate and work, sickness, the alarms due to 
living in an unsettled country with frontiers constantly exposed to 
enemies, were they Indians, Spaniards or French; no wonder that he 
saw nothing of the “glamour” of pioneering life but sometimes at the 
end of his ministry was conscious chiefly of failure and uselessness. 

How very differently we can appraise it! That brief present of 
theirs, seemingly so circumscribed, led to a future universally im- 
portant—universal because no act or thought of present-day America 
can fail to be reflected through the world. The apparent failure 
which to them must have seemed immeasurable as events swept 
forward to the climax of 1783, has borne fruit great beyond telling 
It is only in ‘‘the high and holy places” that the worth of their achieve- 
ment can be truly measured. But as we meet here to celebrate with 
joy and pride this most splendid third Jubilee of the American Church, 
it is fitting that we also honour and renown those servants of the 
S. P. G. who, eighty years before the consecration of the first American 
bishop, helped to make its foundation possible by their lives and 
labours in the eighteenth century. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF THE SPIRIT OF MISSIONS 
By G. Warfield Hobbs 


ITH its issue of January, 1936, The Spirit of Missions begins 
W the second century of its service to the world-wide Mis- 
sionary Program of the Church. In the century that has 
gone this magazine, the one official missionary publication of the 
Church, has recorded the beginning and development of every unit 
in that missionary life, has enlisted the services of hundreds of men 
and women at home and abroad who have made its work possible; 
has weathered whatever difficulties confronted it so that there never 
has been interruption in its monthly appearance, and today, with a 
larger readership than ever in its history and upon a financial basis 
never before matched, continues devotedly to serve the holy cause 
which called it into being. 

The magazine, endeared now to generations of loyal Churchmen 
by both history and mission, was one of the evidences of the coming 
of age of the Church in that memorable General Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1835. Then, under the leadership of Bishop Doane, 
seconded, however, by the whole body, the Church was formally 
enlisted in the furtherance of Christ’s Great Commission when her 
baptized children were united by the law of the Church into what 
technically we call the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 
The great work, thus inaugurated, was to care for both foreign and 
domestic fields, and expressed itself in naming men for an evangelistic 
assault upon the paganism of China, and the election and consecration 
of Bishop Kemper to be the first of the long line of those missionary 
bishops who have directed the Church’s efforts to win this continent 
for Christ. 

Any such enterprise needed an agency by which the Church at 
home might be kept informed of the progress of these great projects 
and thus be inspired to support workers already in the field and to 
provide others as opportunity offered. Inevitably the leadership 
of that day turned to printers’ ink. In resolutions eloquent in their 
appreciation of the greatness of the task, of the need for an informed 
constituency, and for persistent pleas for support, the Board of 
Missions established The Spirit of Missions, authorized that it be 
published monthly commencing with January, 1836, decreed that the 
price to subscribers would be one dollar per annum, and variously 
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insured the inauguration of this journalistic effort upon a wise basis. 
In accord with the resolution adopted by the Board of Missions just 
a century ago the magazine was issued in octavo of 32 pages with 
cover under the direction of the Rev. Benjamin Dorr, Secretary for 
Domestic Missions, and the Rev. James Milnor, D. D., Secretary and 
General Agent of the Committee for Foreign Missions. 

Long before this action, however, the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society had realized the necessity for some such approach 
to the Church. Almost at the moment of its organization in 1821 
the Society began the publication of occasional missionary papers. 
In 1831, there was begun a bi-monthly called The Periodical Mis- 
stonary Paper. This lasted two years and was succeeded in 1833 by 
a monthly called Missionary Record. The inauguration of The Spirit 
of Missions therefore represented a growing conviction based on ex- 
perience that a printed message as widely distributed as possible was 
vital to the cause. 

“There needs no argument,”’ says the opening editorial in the 
first issue, ‘‘to enforce the duty of consecrating the Press, by making 
it tributary to the cause of ‘Christ and the Church.’”’ The original 
editorial writer went much further: “‘It is an instructive lesson of God’s 
Providence,” he says, ‘‘that wheri the fullness of the time had come 
for the redemption of His Church from Papal bondage and cor- 
ruption, a new art was prepared, by whose strange agency, the truth, 
which was to make men free, should be borne forth, as ‘on the wings 
of mighty winds’ to all the nations. It was in the promotion of this 
great cause that the wonderful influence of the Press was first made 
manifest; so that ‘the art of printing,’ as has been well said, ‘answered 
in some measure, in this age of the revival of the Gospel, to the 
miraculous gift of tongues in the age of its first publication.’’’ And 
it goes on: “Of the great advantages to be derived from such a pub- 
lication, it must be superfluous to speak at length. By the present 
Missionary organization, it is the Church herself that undertakes the 
conversion of the world. Engaging in so great a work, in the name 
and strength of her divine and glorious Head, her appeal is made to 
all, who, in the sacrament of baptism, have bound themselves to be 
his soldiers until death, to come up to His help against the mighty. 
For this continual, urgent, glorious summons, the ‘Spirit of Missions’ 
will be, in her hand, as the silver trumpet of the sanctuary. By the 
record of what her Missionaries and other servants have accom- 
plished or begun; by the exhibition of the ‘great things,’ which the 
Lord shall put it into her heart to undertake for the glory of his name; 
by the continual presentation of the wants of perishing souls—souls 
for which Jesus Christ poured out his precious blood—perishing for 
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lack of knowledge—the Church will seek to impress her children with 
a proper sense of their indelible baptismal obligations, and to rouse 
them to a better estimate of their inestimable baptismal privileges. 
She will thus appeal especially to every Pastor, as her agent in this 
glorious work, ‘for Jesus’ sake’; and urge him, by a ‘sound’ that none 
shall deem ‘uncertain,—as he goes in and out among the people 
whom the Lord has left with him to feed, or as he gathers them with 
each revolving month to hear the simple story of the Missionary’s 
toils, the Missionary’s tears, the Missionary’s loss of all for Christ— 
to instruct their understandings in the nature, to fix upon their con- 
sciences the responsibility, and to engage their hearts in the sublime, 
self-sacrificing charity of the Missionary enterprise. May God, 
without whom nothing is strong, nothing is holy, accept and aid this 
effort for the glory of his name.’ May it please him to give it access 
to the hearts of men, and crown it with complete success! Imbued 
from on high with the spirit of truth, the spirit of peace, the spirit of 
love, the spirit of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, may it approve itself, in 
deed and in truth, The Spirit of Missions!”’ 

The first issue contained a long letter from the Rev. Mr. Hill, the 
missionary in Greece; letters from the missionaries ‘‘in the Western 
States,” Bishop Otey of Tennessee, Bishop Kemper of Indiana and 
Missouri, from Michigan, Kentucky and Illinois; proceedings of the 
Domestic Committee and the Foreign Committee; a long abstract 
of a sermon about possibilities of work in Persia; letter from an Illinois 
layman begging for a clergyman for his church and personally pledg- 
ing a large share of his support; several pages of editorial notes; the 
Constitution of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society, mem- 
bers of the Board of Missions, a list of all missionaries, domestic and 
foreign, and stations where there were vacancies. The foreign sta- 
tions were: Greece, China, Africa, Texas, and Persia. Texas is the 
surprising one! Of course it was foreign country until 1845. This 
first issue did not contain acknowledgments of contributions, due to 
lack of space, but always after that month they were listed in detail 
until in February, 1912, the receipts for one month filled 24 pages! 

The illustrations which now fill so important a place in every issue 
began in Volume 4 with a drawing of Athens, the mission residence 
and school inserted in the margin. Pictures come into use very 
slowly, only three or half a dozen to a whole year. In January, 1844, 
there is a map of the Diocese of New York, extending from Long 
Island to the St. Lawrence, and showing the canals marked in red. 
Other maps were published, beautiful, delicate work, some of them; 
and many more or less imaginary pictures were used, such as a New 
Zealand chief and his two children. Very austere drawings of mission 
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buildings appear in early issues, some of them showing at its worst the 
unhappy architecture of the time, erected at a cost of work and giving 
and sacrifice and effort we know little about nowadays. The first 

use of a picture on the cover seems to have been in March, 1904, on 

a special children’s number. 

We have noted that the earliest editors of the magazine were the 
Secretaries for Domestic and Foreign Work. On the cover of the 
February, 1866, number the words ‘‘and of the Freedmen’s Com- 
mission”’ were added and a third section appears dealing with an 
activity high in Christian thought in the years following the Civil War 
of which the Rev. J. Brinton Smith, D. D., was General Agent. In 
January, 1869, an elaborate cover attracted attention from which 
“‘the Freedmen’s Commission’”’ had disappeared, and place was now 
given to ‘‘Home Missions to Colored People,” which phrase was used 
until the “Jubilee Number’’ of 1871. Here is part of the history of 
the continued service of this Church in a field now covered by the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, repeatedly represented in 
the pages of the magazine today. 

The first time that the name of a Secretary is printed as the 
Editor of the magazine is in January, 1912, when John W. Wood is 
given as Editor, and Hugh L. Burleson as Associate. Dr. Burleson, 
after service as Associate Editor, became Editor in January, 1915, 
was elected and consecrated Missionary Bishop of South Dakota in 
the following year, so that another name, splendid in our missionary 
annals, that of the beloved Bishop Suffragan of New York, Arthur S. 
Lloyd, for a period following February, 1917, was at the masthead 
as Editor. 

In 1916 the Rev. Charles E. Betticher, Jr., who had won his 
spurs in the missionary life of the Church in Alaska, became Managing 
Editor, then Associate Editor with Bishop Lloyd, and from 1920 until 
his death in April, 1922, Editor of the Magazine. Upon the death 
of Mr. Betticher, Mr. Gibson called upon Mrs. Kathleen Hore, who 
had served as assistant through a long period and had distinguished 
herself as amanuensis both to Hudson Stuck and Bishop Burleson, to 
become Editor in charge until November, 1923, when to the writer, 
then completing nearly a quarter of a century of editorial responsi- 
bility in the secular world, and preparing for ordination, fell the great 
privilege of succeeding to this inspiring task. Later upon his election 
as Executive Secretary of the Department of Publicity, he retained 
the Editorship, adding to the staff of the Department, Mr. William 
E. Leidt, as Associate Editor, Mr. Leidt having served previously 
both in the Departments of Foreign Missions and of Christian Edu- 
cation. 
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While only these few names have appeared on the editorial page, 
many who have been distinguished in missionary interest and leader- 
ship have co-operated in the promotion and production of the maga- 
zine, among them the Rev. Drs. A. T. Twing, Richard B. Duane, 
Joshua Kimber, and W. S. Langford. 

With the reorganization of the Board of Missions as the National 
Council in 1919, responsibility for the production of the magazine 
was transferred to the Department of Publicity, and its first Executive 
Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Robert F. Gibson, directed the affairs of the 
magazine with editorial assistance. 

While in the century since its establishment there has been 
little change in the page size of The Spirit of Missions, there have been 
great changes in its editorial content and make-up, as it has grown 
from a little 32-page monthly to a substantial magazine of from 
48 to 64 pages each issue. There have been times within recent years 
when an issue has run to as many as 96 pages. 

Early issues were devoted largely to correspondence received 
from missionaries both at home and abroad, formal reports of the 
Board of Missions, and acknowledgments of offerings received. 
After a time an occasional article crept in. The magazine was di- 
vided into sections: Domestic, Foreign, Miscellaneous, Intelligence, 
and Acknowledgments. As the work of the Church grew, other sec- 
tions were added: Indian Commission, and Colored. After the or- 
ganization in 1871 of the Woman’s Auxiliary a part of each issue was 
regularly devoted to ‘‘Women’s Work.”’ In January, 1891, the title 
of this section was changed to ““The Woman’s Auxiliary” and has 
continued a part of the magazine down to the present day. 

It is a treasured tradition of the editorial staff that the last work 
for the cause of missions performed by Miss Julia Emery was the 
preparation of material for the Woman’s Auxiliary section of the 
magazine. Little by little as health failed and strength waned, 
Miss Emery retired from those activities on behalf of missions which 
have given her so glorious a place in the history of the Church. She 
believed with all her heart in the value of the printed message; she 
loved The Spirit of Missions and clung to its pages to the very close 
of her life and service. 

The first illustration, other than the reproduction of a line draw- 
ing, used in The Spirit of Missions appeared in the December, 1871, 
issue, and was the first specimen of the new art of photo-engraving 
published in any magazine in America. It was a half-tone of the 
Bishop of Lichfield and bore this note: 


“The portrait of the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lich- 
field is the first specimen of the new art of photo-engraving 
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in any magazine in this country. The pictures are literally 
photographs in printers ink. By a recently invented pro- 
cess, chemically prepared plates are exposed to the action 
of light under a photographic negative. The effect of the 
light upon the sensitized plate is to transform it into a 
veritable lithographic plate—the parts exposed to the action 
of light having an affinity for fatty or printers’ ink, and the 
portion protected from light rejecting the ink and absorbing 
water. So, first, a wet roller is passed over a plate ready 
for the press, followed by an ink roller, and the paper then 
placed on the press, and run through the rollers at the rate 
of about sixty or seventy an hour. 

“It is the most valuable invention connected with the 
art of photography in the last decade. The patent is owned 
in this country by our friend George G. Rockwood, and his 
associates, 845 Broadway, New York.” 


The cause of missions in our Church, especially foreign missions, 
has many reasons to acclaim the signal service rendered in many 
fields of activity by John Wilson Wood, D.C.L., at present Executive 
Secretary of the Department of Foreign Missions as one among the 
various titles he has held, each representative of a particular service 
and all marked by a deep consecration to the whole purpose of God 
for the world as reflected in our missionary program. The Spirit of 
Missions, as a magazine of significance, was literally the creation of 
Dr. Wood’s missionary zeal, editorial skill and constructive imagina- 
tion. Dr. Wood was called from service with the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew to the Church Missions House by Bishop Lloyd, then 
Secretary of the Board of Missions. The Editorship of The Spirit of 
Missions, dating from the beginning of 1900 and continued for four- 
teen years, was just one of the tasks to which he set mind and heart. 
He found the magazine hardly more than a routine publication bear- 
ing few of the earmarks of an actual magazine. The change was in- 
stant. The very first number issued under the direction of Dr. Wood 
is a revelation of editorial vision. The whole typography is inviting. 
Pictures representing phases of missionary activity greet the eye. 
Features of wide range and general interest challenge attention and 
the missionary intelligence and illustration take on appealing form 
and reveal the skillful hand of editorial direction. 

In 1902 the first special Lenten Number was published. This 
was devoted to ‘““The Church and the Children: What the Christian 
missions are doing to better and brighten the lives of boys and girls 
around the world.” An edition of 77,000 was sold by Church school 
pupils. This special Lenten number became a regular annual feature 
and is today an accepted means of helping Church school children 
augment their annual offering for missions. Four years later the 
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Lenten number had a special full-page picture as its cover. There- 
after one or two issues a year had full-page picture covers printed in 
one or two colors until 1911, when this type of cover was adopted as 
the standard for each issue. The picture cover continued in use 
until August, 1926, when a standardized text cover with conventional 
border was adopted. This new cover was used for a little over three 
and a half years, when it was replaced by other cover designs recently 
familiar to readers. 

The regular departments in the magazine were added to in 
November, 1906, when a page devoted to the Educational Depart- 
ment was introduced. This page, together with the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary section, may be considered the forerunner of the present Na- 
tional Council section. In January, 1911, a Sunday School Depart- 
ment was added. In May, 1919, a Nation-wide Campaign Depart- 
ment appeared, and in March, 1920, our Work Among Foreign-born 
Americans found a place. In July, 1920, a regular departmental sec- 
tion was inaugurated, but strangely enough the departmental features 
previously introduced were not included. They were published in 
other parts of the magazine. It was not until August, 1923, that the 
departmental pages were organized into a regular National Council 
section of the magazine. Since that time there has been a steady im- 
provement in the content and typography of this part of The Spirit 
of Missions until today it presents each month vital news of the Na- 
tional Council, its Departments, Auxiliaries, and co-operating Agencies 
in an attractive and readable style. 

Since 1907 The Spirit of Missions in each General Convention 
year has paid particular attention to the missionary aspects of these 
triennial meetings and there has usually been a special Convention 
number. This awareness of significant events in the Church has been 
an increasingly important part of the editorial policy. This is well 
illustrated in The Spirit of Missions for 1934, which reveals this 
alertness to the contemporary scene. Every event of general Church 
significance during that year was adequately covered by the magazine, 
among them Church-wide Endeavor, Everyman’s Offering, November 
Missionary Tours, Seabury Sesquicentennial, Church of the Air, and 
General Convention. 

In October, 1920, the first special United Thank Offering num- 
ber was published, a policy which has been repeated in almost every 
succeeding year. The issue in October, 1921, was devoted especially 
to the semi-centennial celebration of the Woman’s Auxiliary. The 
year 1921 also marked the centennial of the organization of the Do- 
mestic and Foreign Missionary Society and was appropriately ob- 
served by the magazine. 
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It is hopeless here to undertake to give details of missionary 
history as recorded in the magazine. Needless to say, The Spirit of 
Missions files are a mine of source material, constantly referred to by 
historians of missionary and other Church activities. A culminative 
index for the years 1836 to 1900 (Vol. 1 to Vol. 65, inclusive,) was pub- 
lished early in 1902, prepared at the Church Training School in 
Philadelphia by Deaconess Carolina Sanford, the first head of the 
School. This index is arranged topically and alphabetically and is 
at the service of all who may care to consult its pages. An annual 
index is prepared and issued for each volume. 

Any magazine worthy the name is a personality, not a com- 
modity, and this is particularly true in the field of Christian journalism. 
The years of service rendered by The Spirit of Missions have given it, 
as each day’s mail testifies, a very real place in the heart of the Church. 
For this reason even criticism is tempered by sweetness. The present 
editors are the inheritors of this gracious attitude and with a very 
sincere devotion strive not alone to be worthy of today’s demands, 
but with even greater zeal to be worthy of predecessors who served 
so devotedly and so well. 

A magazine is also a composite personality. Editors come and 
go, and make their contributions, but success or failure depends upon 
a co-operation on the part of the field which produces much of the 
material to be printed and upon the readers in our pews whose re- 
sponse determines the success or failure of much we strive to do. 
At the close of the century, therefore, those who today produce the 
magazine express to the whole of those interested groups a word of 
grateful thanks. As we begin the second century, we plead with all 
to help us make The Spirit of Missions an effective contact between 
the Church at home and her many hundreds of workers at home and 
abroad. If there is difficulty today in missionary interest and sup- 
port one reason is found in the grave lack of missionary information 
among our people. The Spirit of Missions, month by month, offers 
an effective cure. It will continue in the future as in the past a 
prayerful effort so to scatter information that such information, 
filtered through experience, will become knowledge and that such 
knowledge under the Providence of God will become power, so that 
we individually and collectively may be worthy the magnitude of 
our task. 

Grateful for the past, confident for the future, we begin this 
second century in the life of The Spirit of Missions radiant in the hope 
that God will use us in the future more than ever before, for His glory. 


LIFE OF THE REV. JOHN HALL (1788-1869) * 


By his grandson, the late Francis J. Hall. 


1788, of Puritan ancestry. The line, so far as ascertained, 
begins with Ichabod Hall, who was born in Wales about 1705, 
and in early life came to New England. He was the first of seventeen 
children. He settled in Enfield, Connecticut, and had nine children. 

Ebenezer, the oldest of these, was born in 1730. He moved to 
Berkshire County, Massachusetts, and was twice married, having 
twelve children by his first wife and four by his second wife. He 
was commander of the Massachusetts volunteers for frontier defense, 
and was noted as an Indian fighter. 

The sixth of his children was Moses, born in New Marlborough, 
Massachusetts, in 1762. He enlisted in the Continental Army of 
the Revolutionary War at the age of eighteen. Subsequently he 
was a cloth dresser at Lee, Massachusetts, and then turned to farm- 
ing in Lenox, Massachusetts. He had fourteen children, of whom the 
subject of this ‘‘Life’”’ was the oldest. 

My grandfather showed an early taste for study, and studied 
Latin and Greek under the Rev. Dr. Hyde, a Congregational min- 
ister at Lenox. At the age of nineteen he began to study medicine, 
but the migration of the family to Ohio changed his plans. 

He traveled alone on horseback to Ashtabula, Ohio, reaching 
there February 7, 1811. His father, Moses Hall, came to Ohio in 
the same year with the rest of his children, and bought timbered 
lands in Ashtabula, Dover, and Lorain County, giving 150 acres to 
each of his sons and 100 acres to each of his daughters—the land being 
distributed in the places above named. 

My grandfather at once took a clerkship with Mr. Hall Smith, 
a cousin who kept a general store in Ashtabula. He boarded with 
this cousin, at the house of the Rev. Joseph Badger, a Presbyterian 
missionary. 

Mr. Badger was the first Christian missionary in Ohio, com- 
mencing his labours in 1800 and continuing them for many years. 
His travels and toils were heroic, and in my own childhood my grand- 

*From a manuscript in the library of the General Theological Seminary. 


M* grandfather was born in Lenox, Massachusetts, November 5, 
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father told me various stories of his remarkable adventures among 
the Indians and with the wild beasts in the forests. 

During the War of 1812, in March, 1813, my grandfather was 
bringing a sleigh-load of goods for Mr. Hall Smith from Connecticut. 
In Buffalo his sleigh was seized for use in meeting a British company 
which was thought to be advancing on the ice across Lake Erie to 
attack the city. He went along as driver. The alarm proved to be 
a false one, and he recovered his sleigh, reloaded his goods, and drove 
on to Ashtabula. In May of the same year he served in command 
of one of several small detachments sent out to watch along the lake 
shore near Ashtabula harbor against threatened landings of the 
British. Harmless shots were exchanged with a British vessel off 
shore, which finally sailed away. It was thought that the maneuver 
of marching in a circle among the trees gave the enemy the impression 
that a large force of Americans was ready to resist a landing. 

My grandfather was married September 1, 1813, to Sarah 
Badger, daughter of the above mentioned Rev. Joseph Badger. She 
bore him six children (Lucia Noble, Mary Lois, Martha, Joseph Badger 
[my father], Moses, and Sarah Elizabeth) and died May 6, 1829. 
Embarrassed by his large family, he hastened his second marriage 
to Mrs. Harriet Wilcox, a widow, whose maiden name was Paddock, 
the marriage taking place November 30, 1829. She died December 17, 
1833, after bearing him two daughters (Sarah and Hannah Elizabeth). 
He was married again to a widow, Mrs. Prudee Chester, September 6, 
1837. She died without offspring October 6, 1853. None of his 
wives enjoyed good health, and his oldest daughter, Lucia Noble, 
was for many years the mainstay of the household. They were 
poor, and to her fell much of the burden of making ends meet and of 
looking after the younger children. She also helped to eke out the 
family income by teaching school. Her uncomplaining patience and 
uninterrupted self-effacement afforded an example which was glorified 
by her deep religious piety and earnest devotion to the Church. She 
was indeed a most saintly woman. 

Previously to his entrance to the sacred ministry my grand- 
father taught in the common schools at different times, fourteen 
terms altogether. His curriculum included the primary branches 
and rhetoric, Latin and Greek. According to his own statement, 
“‘He always gave his pupils instructions in manners, morals, and the 
rudiments of Christianity. His text-books were the Bible, and such 
Catechisms as were preferred by the parents of the children, chiefly 
the Westminster Catechism, . . . a short Catechism of the 
Methodists, and the Church Catechism.”’ He also served as Justice 
of the Peace, and was somewhat active in village affairs of all kinds. 
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I borrow an account of his conversion to the Church from Con- 
gregationalism from an article by the Rev. John Keller, in the Living 
Church of April 17, 1909. The facts were made known to him by 
“an aged communicant.” 


“In the early part of the last century appeals from the 
Western Reserve were sent to the city of New York for read- 
ing matter—Bibles, books, pamphlets, and other literature. 
Packing boxes and other receptacles were placed at the 
corners of lower Broadway and cross-streets. Somewhere 


in the neighborhood of Trinity Church . . . a Prayer 
Book was deposited as a gift for the Western people. After 
a long journey by wagon-road . . . the box of books 
arrived at Ashtabula. 

“The Rev. Joseph Badger . . . was the censor of 
the reading matter so received. At the time a young school 
teacher, John Hall, a Congregationalist, . . . was 
living in the minister’s family, and he was asked to assist in 
the censorship. The Prayer Book . . . came into his 


hands. Curiosity led him to read it carefully; it became 
his text-book on the Church and her ways. Convinced by 
a more careful perusal that he must seek Holy Orders, he 
sought the advice of the rector of St. Peter’s Church.” 


It is of interest to note that both the Rev. Roger Searle and the 
first Bishop of Ohio, Dr. Chase, were also converted to the Church 
by reading the Prayer Book. 

Along with a Mr. Rufus Murray, my grandfather was examined 
and admitted as Candidate for Holy Orders June 21, 1820, being 
placed under the Rev. Roger Searle, rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
for completion of his studies. He was ordained Deacon by Bishop 
Chase at the Diocesan Convention held in Worthington, June 9, 
1822, and priest in a schoolhouse in the East Village of Ashtabula, 
August 31, 1823. 

He at once became Mr. Searle’s assistant, officiating at St. Peter’s 
Church, and also making various missionary trips through Mr. 
Searle’s extensive field. On Mr. Searle’s resignation of St. Peter’s 
Church, he became its rector, March, 1824, and resigned his rector- 
ship in January, 1832. It is not usual for pioneers to be generous 
in support of the Church, and the reason of my grandfather’s resigna- 
tion was lack of support. In all his long ministry he never received 
over $400 a year, and was for some time obliged to eke out his living 
by farming. 

However, he continued to officiate occasionally in the parish 
until May, 1834, ‘‘as his impaired and much interrupted health would 
permit,”’ and during the following two years he occasionally visited 
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the parish ‘‘as missionary.’’ In September, 1836, he was again elected 
as rector of St. Peter’s Church, and continued as such until his final 
retirement in May, 1854, when he was succeeded by the Rev. Homer 
Wheeler. 

In 1850-1851, the Rev. George F. Richards, a saintly man, was 
assistant rector, and principal of the parish school which was started 
in 1850. Mr. Richards died in 1851, being married to my grand- 
father’s daughter Elizabeth on his deathbed. 

My grandfather was prevented by poverty from attending the 
Diocesan Convention regularly; but at the Convention of 1831 he was 
Chairman of the Committee appointed to consider the resignation of 
Bishop Chase. This Committee recommended its acceptance. 

From his study of the Prayer Book my grandfather derived 
very high Church convictions, these being confirmed by the instruc- 
tion of the Rev. Roger Searle, who brought the Bishop Seabury 
traditions to Ohio. As time went on, my grandfather laid more and 
more stress on sacramental doctrine. He taught Confession and heard 
many confessions—this before he had heard anything about the 
Tractarian movement. A visiting clergyman accused him of being 
a “‘Puseyite.” Inquiring what that meant, he procured the Tracts 
for the Times. When he next met his visitor he said to him, ‘You are 
mistaken. Dr. Pusey is a Hallite. I have held his principles through- 
out my ministry.”’ He, of course, knew nothing of the ceremonial 
developments of later time. He would not solemnize a marriage when 
either party was unbaptized; and he invariably published the Banns, 
and when he could persuade the parties, married them before the 
congregation in the Sunday morning service. 

Having for several years increased the frequency of his Eucharistic 
celebrations, he began weekly celebrations—the first in America—in 
the fall of 1842. His example was quickly followed at Nashotah, 
Dr. Adams being in frequent correspondence with him, and Dr. 
Odenheimer, subsequently Bishop of New Jersey. In the parish 
record for Easter, 1843, my grandfather made this entry: ‘‘He has 
determined (God willing) henceforward to observe in the Church all 
the appointed feasts and fasts of the Church, and to administer the 
Holy Communion every Lord’s Day, and to receive no more pew 
rents." The weekly Eucharist has ever since been the rule of St. 
Peter’s Church, Ashtabula. God be thanked! 

My grandfather had many trials and much sickness in his family, 
and entered in his diary a pathetic acknowledgment of the kindness 
on one occasion of a visiting clergyman, who left a five-dollar bill 
with him. There was no other money in sight. The priest in ques- 
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tion has long since gone to his reward. May eternal light shine 
upon him. 

My grandfather did much traveling about to scattered Churches, 
and was known by all the farmers in the northeastern part of the 
State. He was affectionately called Father Hall, sometimes Parson 
Hall. 

His most frequent ministrations were in Unionville (once a 
month for some years), Rome, Windsor, Plymouth, Jefferson, and 
Painesville. He also officiated in Dover, Norwalk, and Medina; and 
from September 1, 1858, to August 1, 1859, was assistant to the 
Rev. Dr. James Bolles in the Chapel of Trinity Church Home, Cleve- 
land. During this period he performed occasional services at Trinity 
and Grace Churches of that city for their rectors. 

He had kind friends in Cleveland, and had been interested in 
the formation of Grace Church Parish. On the motion of Mr. Punder- 
son, the Vestry of Grace Church resolved, April 8, 1848, that— 


“Whereas, the Rev. John Hall, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Ashtabula, has been largely instrumental under 
the direction of Divine Providence, in planting the Church 
in North Eastern Ohio, and has, by his untiring and persever- 
ing labours, from county to county, from town to town, and 
from house to house, been the means of disseminating and 
preserving among the early settlers on the Reserve a knowl- 
edge of the Apostolic Church of Christ, therefore, 

“Resolved, as a testimony of the high estimation in 
which the Vestry holds the services of the Rev. John Hall, 
rector of St. Peter’s Church, Ashtabula, as the pioneer of 
the Church on the Western Reserve, and as an expression 
of our regard for his person and character as a faithful, 
laborious and affectionate pastor of the fold of Christ, that 
he be requested to sit for his portrait for the Parish of Grace 
Church, to be preserved as a memento by the Wardens and 
Vestrymen thereof.” 


This portrait still hangs in the vestry room of Grace Church 
and has been regarded by those who knew him as his best portrait. 

I spent a night some years since with an old farmer near Union- 
ville, Ohio. He noticed my clerical clothes, and walking up and 
down with sharp glances at me, said, ‘‘They don’t make such min- 
isters now-a-days as we used to have!”’ (Pause.) ‘‘You remind me 
of a parson that was a parson. You have the same name.” I said, 
“Are you speaking of Father Hall?’”’ He answered, ‘“‘Yes; did you 
know him?” I replied, “‘He was my grandfather.’’ The old man 
rushed forward, completely thawed out, and grasped my hand in 
both of his, saying, ‘‘I am glad to meet you.’’ He then told me that 
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my grandfather made himself acquainted with everybody, far and 
wide, and was held in the utmost reverence; and that all called him 
“Father.’’ Everyone felt honoured by a chance to entertain him 
as long as he liked; and he used to travel hundreds of miles every year 
on horseback over the country. 

During the closing portion of his life, he continued to assist 
in St. Peter’s Church when he was able, and was on the most intimate 
and enjoyable terms with two successors, the Rev. Homer Wheeler 
and the Rev. James Bonner. He spent much time in his garden. 

My father and mother lived with him, and I was born in his 
home December 24, 1857. With my parents’ consent, he solemnly 
dedicated me to the priesthood on the day of my birth. He under- 
took my earliest education, giving me both religious and secular 
education. He always read Daily Morning and Evening Prayer in 
his study, and would take me into his lap and explain the daily lessons 
to me. To him the Bible was the Church’s book, and to be inter- 
preted as concerned throughout with Jesus Christ and His Church. 
He knew nothing, of course, about modern criticism; but he fixed in 
my childish mind a conception of the Old Testament which has 
saved me wholly from anxiety concerning the ‘‘results’’ of biblical 
criticism. Important parts of these ‘results’ I have accepted, 
but this has not required me to modify my conception of biblical 
inspiration or to lower my recognition of the divine authority of the 
Bible in the least. And my experience under him convinces me that, 
when the Bible is taught to the young, as God’s collection of me- 
morials of the checkered growth of true religion, and of the gradual 
revelation of Jesus Christ and His Church, the teaching will never 
need correction—will never be outgrown. 

My mother had much ill health and Aunt Lucia continued to 
be the mainstay in running the household. But in February, 1867, 
we moved to Chicago. My grandfather lived on for two years, 
Aunt Lucia being his only companion. 

As the end drew near, my aunt told me in later years, he saw 
visions of another world which were very vivid and real to him. 
He died of old age—eighty years old—on January 12, 1869. An 
exceedingly impressive but simple funeral followed, and now his 
worn-out body rests in Chestnut Grove Cemetery, about a mile from 
the Church which he served so long. May he rest in peace. 


BooK REVIEWS 


4 A Short History of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Texas. By the 
Reverend DuBose Murphy, B.D., M.A., Rector of Christ Church, 
Tyler, Texas. Pp. 161. Turner Company, Dallas, Texas. 
1935. 


The beginnings of the Protestant Episcopal Church in what was 
then the Republic of Texas date back to Christmas Day, 1838, when 
eight men and women gathered in a schoolroom at Matagorda to 
receive the Holy Communion at the hands of the Rev. Caleb S. Ives, 
who had come from Alabama to open a school, and in September of 
that year was appointed missionary to Texas by the Foreign com- 
mittee of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Church. 
From that point the author of this volume begins his story and traces 
the extension of the Church to places like Houston, Dallas, Galveston, 
and Austin. Matagorda was the first incorporated parish in the 
Republic. The diocese was organized in January, 1849, and admitted 
to union with the General Convention on October 4, 1850. The 
author has availed himself of all possible sources, handling them with 
admirable discretion. Deliberately setting out to write a short his- 
tory, he has omitted nothing of importance without over-burdening 
the book with unnecessary detail. The sections dealing with the 
development of the dioceses of West Texas, Dallas, and the missionary 
district of North Texas are particularly valuable and enhanced by 
excellent portraits of all the bishops who have served or are serving 
in the Lone Star State. When times are more favorable one may hope 
for a supplementary volume containing reprints of the letters of the 
early missionaries which were printed in The Spirit of Missions. 
Meanwhile, Mr. DuBose Murphy has paved the way for a docu- 
mentary history of the Church in Texas. He has provided an ex- 
cellent bibliography and a comprehensive index. All in all, it is a 
valuable addition to the history of the Church in an interesting sec- 
tion of the United States. 


E. CLowEs CHORLEY. 
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Jubilee: A Pioneer College. By Roma Louise Shively, M.A. Pp. 79. The Elm- 
wood Gazette, Elmwood, Illinois. 1835. 


The contents of this book were submitted as a thesis to the Graduate School 
of the University of Minnesota. The subject chosen presented large and interest- 
ing possibilities. Its purpose was to outline the unfortunate history of Jubilee 
College, founded by Bishop Philander Chase shortly after assuming his duties as 
Bish op of Illinois in 1835. It is a real regret to have to say that the effort falls 
short of success. There are some good notes and a fairly good bibliography, but 
the more important episodes are inadequately treated, especially the bitter opposition 
to Chase and his Jubilee project, opposition which went so far as to openly challenge 
his personal integrity. Phrases like “the Rev. Leffingwell” are unpardonable in a 
college graduate. There are not a few typographical errors, some misspelling of 
names, and the volume is so carelessly bound that pages drop out even when care- 
fully handled. 


The Divine Commission. A Sketch of Church History. By the Right Reverend 


Frank E. Wilson, D.D., 8.T.D., Bishop of Eau Claire. Morehouse Publishing 
Co. Pp. 296. 


The Bishop of Eau Claire has already rendered great service to the Church at 
large by his informing brochures on varying aspects of Church life, including its his- 
tory and polity. His style is simple and clear. These qualities are exemplified in 
this, his latest, work. It is no small feat to tell the story of the Christian Church 
at large within the compass of two hundred and forty-two pages. Beginning with 
the Feast of Pentecost, he traces the varied story of her development down through 
the years to the Reformation and the period beyond. Then follow two illuminating 
chapters on the Church in America—‘‘The Colonial Church” and “The Episcopal 
Church,” the latter bringing us down to 1931. Such a book as this has long been 
needed. It is interesting, well proportioned, and entirely free from the ecclesiastical 
party spirit. This reviewer knows of no better work on General Church History 
to put into the hands of our lay people and none better fitted to be used for groups 
and the Young People’s Fellowship. In the next edition the statement fixing 1845 
as the time “when the Church broke into this new field’ might be changed in view 
of the fact that the first parish in Texas (then a Republic) was founded by one of 
our missionaries who was sent to Texas in 1838. 


E. Crowes CHorRLey. 


Boston (Botolph’s Town). A Short History of a Great Parish Church and the Town 
About It. By A. M. Cook, M.A., Vicar of Boston, Prebendary of Carlton-cum 
Thurlby and Canon of Lincoln. With a Foreword by Lord Hanworth, Master 
of the Rolls. Pp. 131. Published at the Church House, Boston. 1934. 


This is a model parish history as interesting as it is informing and bringing out 
very clearly that the town of Boston and its noble and commanding parish church 
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are inseparably associated. The beginnings of the church date back to the seventh 
century, and it is named after St. Botolph, described by the Venerable Bede as 
“a pious monk who founded a monastery at Ikanho.” A member of the Benedictine 
order so highly esteemed that seventy churches are dedicated to his memory. There 
is an outstanding link between St. Botolph’s Church and the colonies of America. 
In 1612 John Cotton of Cambridge became rector of the parish. The story of his 
rectorship and his subsequent migration to Massachusetts is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of this book. The south-west chapel is dedicated to his memory. 
In this little book Canon Cook has succeeded in gathering the history of an ancient 
church and shooting it through with light and color. 
E. Crowes Cuor.ey. 


Reminiscences of a Parish Priest. By the Reverend Archibald Campbell Knowles. 
Morehouse Publishing Co. 1935. $2.50. 


This story of the life and work of a parish priest is shot through with interest 
and charm. Without the slightest suggestion of self-consciousness it unfolds the 
life of St. Alban’s parish, Philadelphia, beginning with the day of small things and 
going on to the completion of one of our most beautiful parish churches and built 
as a memorial to the author’s father. It has commanding interest for all lovers of 
churchly architecture and whatever is needful for worship in the beauty of holiness. 
Father Knowles was an influential member of the earlier Anglo-Catholic group and 
his Reminiscences shed much incidental light on the doctrines and practices of that 


group. When the history of the Anglo-Catholic movement in the American Church 
comes to be written this small volume will be valuable for source material. 
E. Crowes CxHor.ey. 


The following books have been received and will be reviewed in 
the next issue: 


A History of the American Episcopal Church. By William W. Manross. 
Morehouse Publishing Co. 


The Diocese of Western New York. By G. Sherman Burrows. Published 
by the Diocese of Western New York. 


The History of the Church in Delaware 


The Reverend Devereux Jarratt: 1732-1801 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH, 1936 


by Edgar Legare Pennington 


In 1936 the Church in Delaware celebrates the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of its organization as a Diocese following the close of 
the colonial era. This article by one of the foremost authorities on 
the history of the American Colonial Church will be the Hisroricau 
Maaazine’s contribution to this celebration. 


by E. Clowes Chorley 


The prophet of the Evangelical Movement in the American Church 
was rector of one parish for thirty-eight years, but his influence ex- 
tended far beyond the boundaries of his parish. The striking 
differences between pre-Revolutionary and_post-Revolutionary 
Methodism are clearly revealed in the life of this priest who was 
sympathetic with the former and unalterably opposed to the latter. 
His testimony to his love for the Church and his reasons therefor are 


especially fine and moving. 


The Case of Thomas Thomlinson 


by Elizabeth Kaye 


This is one of the most beautiful historical essays we have ever read. 
It is the story of a Colonial Schoolmaster in North Carolina and is 
so effectively told that the indignation of a just man is aroused by 
the injustices Thomlinson suffered. As a foretaste, here are the 
closing words: “To rescue from complete oblivion the m2mory of 
these Englishmen who lived so many years ago, is the only restitu- 
tion now possible for their griefs and wrongs. And for ourselves 
it is not unprofitable to ponder for a while, not the cost to life and 
health alone, not the loss of material ease and wealth—but the ‘ex- 
pense of spirit’ that went to the blazing of a trail, the making of 


an empire.” 


Documentary History: Additional Letters of Abraham 


Beach: 1772-1791 


These letters, recently discovered in the S. P. G. archives, reveal 
the distress of soul of a priest who stuck to his post during the War 
of Independence; that Beach was called in as peacemaker to save 
Trinity Church, New York, when it was “almost torn to Pieces by 
Faction, & threatened even with entire Extirpation”; the story of 
the S. P. G. lands in Vermont (finally settled only ten years ago); 
and many other interesting and important sidelights on the history 
of a critical period. 


Historical Magazine’s Special Number 


for 1936 will te the 


GENERAL 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
NUMBER 


commemorating the 115th anniversary of the 
adoption of its constitution by General Con- 
vention in 1821 


FOREWORD 
The Dean 


ORGANIZATION AND EARLY YEARS 
by Edward Rochie Hardy, Jr. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 
by E. Clowes Chorley 


GROWTH AND PROGRESS SINCE 1860 
by William W. Manross 


THE LIBRARY AND AMERICAN CHURCH HISTORY 
by Burton Scott Easton 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION 
by Howard W. Robbins 


This number will be the nearest thing to a definitive history 
of the American Church’s oldest Seminary which has thus far 
been published. It will be, in many respects, a cross-section of 
the history of the American Church between 1821 and 1936. 
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Some Future Articles of Moment 


The History of Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary 
1. The History of Seabury, by Frank Arthur McElwain. 


2. The History of Western, by Percy Varney Norwood. 
3. The History of the Merger, by Frederick Clifton Grant. 


“July 1, 1933, is a significant date in the history of theo- 
logical education in the Episcopal Church . . . it has 
stimulated other theological institutions, both within and with- 
out the Episcopal Church, to consider the advisability of similar 
mergers.” 


The History of the Church in Nevada 
by Bishop Jenkins 


“a Beginnings of the Church on the West 
cast 
by Archdeacon Hodgkin 


THE 
EPISCOPAL 


THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Situated within the Harvard 
University neighborhood. 


Close affiliation with the 
various departments of the Uni- 
versity—The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The Gradu- 
ate School of Education, The 
Theological School, etc.—offer- 
ing opportunities for study in 
such allied fields as philosophy, 
psychology, history, sociology, 
education, etc., and for 
graduate theological work = 
ing to advanced degrees. 


Information may be obtained 
from the Dean. 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By the Rev. William W. Manross, M. A. 
Fellow and Tutor of General Theological Seminary, New York 


A NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH in America from the earliest days down to and 
including the General Convention of 1934 held at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


SOURCES 


Mr. Manross has made a new study of the sources for 
the history of the American Episcopal Church, especially 
in colonial days and in the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. He has had access to valuable and rare manuscripts 
in the libraries of the General Theological Seminary, the 
New York Historical Society, and the Wisconsin State His- 
torical Society, as well as in private libraries. 


THE AIM 


“The aim of this history is to show the American Epis- 
copal Church as a living institution and to supply a con- 
nected narrative of its development, both internally and in 
its relations with the society in which it is situated.”— 
From the Preface. 


Students of Church History—whether in Seminary, 
Church School, or home—will appreciate this very com- 
plete and up-to-date volume as an authoritative reference 

ILLUSTRATED WITH THIRTY-TWO PLATES 
$2.75, Plus Postage 


MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 E. 41st Street ~ 1801 W. Fend du Lac Ave., 
New York City Milwaukee, Wis. 


HYMNALS & PRAYER BOOKS 
for CHRISTMAS 


With the approach of Christmas each parish should 
make provision for an ample supply of Hymnals and 
Prayer Books. A gift of a number of copies might be 
made by some generous parishioner or by groups 
within the parish. 


In the interest of improved congregational singing, 
the General Convention has urged all churches to 
place the musical edition of the Hymnal in the hands 
of the congregation so far as possible. 


As publishers of the authorized and approved 
Hymnal of the Church, as well as the Prayer Book, in 
behalf of the Church Pension Fund, we solicit your 
order. 


HYMNALS PRAYER BOOKS 


Standard Musical Edition at $1.20 Pew Edition, 34x54, in various 
per copy (or $1.00 per copy in lots | colors, at 35 cents per copy. 
of 100 or more). Chancel Edition, 5x74, in various 
Special Choir Edition, heavily re- | colors and with larger type, at 60 
inforced, at $1.50 per copy (or $1.30 | cents per copy. 
per copy in lots of 100 or more). 
Word Edition in red or blue cloth 
at 40 cents per copy. 


CIRCULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


Order direct from 


The Church Hymnal Corporation 
(a subsidiary of the Church Pension Fund) 


20 Exchange Place, New York 


